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NATION-WIDE SURVEYS IN ENGLISH USAGE, READING 
AND VOCABULARY 


For some time the Psychological Corporation has been conducting 
an extensive investigation in the field of English usage, reading, and 
vocabulary. The purposes of the investigation and some of the re- 
sults thus far disclosed are described in the following statement. 


The Psychological Corporation in October, 1930, launched a five-year study, 
nation-wide in scope, to provide essential data for the improvement of instruc- 
tion in English usage, reading, and vocabulary, and for more effective allocation 
of subject matter within curriculums. The projects outlined are being under- 
taken with the counsel of Drs. C. H. Judd and E. L. Thorndike as a committee 
of the Psychological Corporation and are directed by Dr. L. J. O’Rourke. Drs. 
W. S. Gray and A. I. Gates are serving as an advisory committee for the reading 
study. To date, the program has been confined to a study of English usage, 
approximately 825,000 pupils throughout the United States and its territories 
having participated in survey and achievement tests in English usage during 
the past school year. The program has been conducted in forty-eight states, 
Hawaii, Porto Rico, and the Philippine Islands. 

Estimate blanks received by the Psychological Corporation from schools 
throughout the country indicate that approximately a million pupils will par- 
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ticipate (in 1931-32) in the October-November nation-wide surveys in English 
usage, reading, and vocabulary. The survey will be conducted with the grades 
grouped in two sections, the first including Grades III-VI ‘and the second, 
Grades VII-XIII. 

Some of the aims of the English usage survey are (1) to bring a closer agree- 
ment as to which phases of English usage are essential and which may well be 
eliminated from the elementary- and secondary-school curriculums; (2) to 
determine the level at which each specific phase of usage should be reinforced by 
review; (3) to evolve a general English usage curriculum which may serve as a 
guide for the schools of this country, even though they do not adhere strictly to 
it. 

The purpose of the reading survey is to determine, through controlled re- 
search programs, (1) the degree of interpretation which is achieved at different 
age and grade levels, (2) the different types of interpretation attainable at these 
levels, (3) the appropriate instructional responsibilities at various grade levels. 

The reading survey will also be divided into two parts on the basis of school 
grades, the first part including Grades III-VI and the second, Grades VII-XIII. 
Attention will also be given to reading courses such as those conducted for 
Freshmen by the University of Chicago. The purpose in studying such courses 
will be to determine the extent to which mastery of different types of interpreta- 
tion is related to mastery of subject matter in various courses, as well as the 
extent to which progress in the mastery of types of interpretations is indicative 
of improvement in various courses. 

The data secured by means of the survey conducted during October and 
November will indicate the extent to which certain types of interpretation differ 
from each other and the extent to which these types are related or interdepend- 
ent. Such data will also be a valuable guide in determining at what grade or 
age level different types of interpretation can most profitably be introduced 
and at what level given major emphasis. 

The objectives of the vocabulary survey are closely allied with those of the 
reading study, and the results of this survey will supplement those of the reading 
study. In the vocabulary survey one test will cover Grades ITI—XIII. 

National norms are being completed and will be sent to all schools that 
co-operated in the English-usage study last year, in order that they may com- 
pare the achievement of their pupils with national standards. The analysis of 
records which have so far been tabulated shows that the items involving prob- 
lems of sentence structure presented the greatest difficulty to pupils of Grades 
VII-XIII. In order of difficulty, the remaining classes of items ranked as fol- 
lows: adjective, adverb, preposition, conjunction, verb, capitalization, punctua- 
tion. Items dealing with the cases of pronouns were found to be least difficult. 
These differences in difficulty held practically constant for Grades VII-XIII 
in both the October and April surveys. Items involving the correct use of pro- 
nouns, aside from case, and other miscellaneous items are not included in mak- 
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ing this comparison because of the limited number of such items and the di- 
versity of their content. The final report will show, for each grade from Grade 
III to Grade XIII, the degree to which pupils have mastered each phase of 
usage included in the test. 

The relative progress in the mastery of phases of English usage which is 
made by pupils during the seventh to the twelfth grade is indicated to some 
extent by the degree of overlap shown in the following figures. On the entire 
tests 20 per cent of seventh-grade pupils made better scores than to per cent of 
the twelfth grade; to per cent of the seventh grade made better scores than 20 
per cent of the twelfth grade. Twenty per cent of the eighth grade made better 
scores than 28 per cent of the twelfth grade; 10 per cent of the eighth grade made 
better scores than 42 per cent of the twelfth grade. 

Unquestionably, the low degree of mastery of English usage found to exist 
generally throughout Grades III—XIII shows the need for more exact deter- 
mination of essentials and greater concentration on these essentials 

All schools are invited to take part in the study. For the English-usage sur- 
vey a fifty-item test is provided for use in Grades III-VI and a seventy-five- 
item test for use in Grades VII—XIII, inclusive. Each of these tests is printed on 
a single sheet of paper and requires but forty minutes of testing time. 

Convenient tabulation and remedial sheets have been developed by Dr. 
O’Rourke for use with the tests, and these sheets will be furnished to all schools 
taking part in the program. Teachers will not be expected to compile data un- 
less they wish it for their own use, since a number of schools sufficient to deter- 
mine national norms will prepare records for the achievement tests. Teachers 
who do prepare these blanks, however, are requested to send copies of their data 
to the Psychological Corporation. 

The excellent reports submitted by superintendents, English teachers, and 
directors of research who co-operated in the study indicate that the schools rec- 
ognize the importance of the study and are doing everything possible to make 
the program of the greatest possible value. 

Owing to limited grants the corporation is conducting the surveys on a par- 
tially self-financing basis, and consequently there will be a nominal charge for 
the tests to cover research programs and trials incidental to development of 
materials, analysis of data, writing reports, and printing and mailing of several 
thousand free-samples of tests, and teachers’ materials. Answers to thousands 
of specific inquiries with regard to objectives, methods, and analysis are among 
the items that grants are not sufficient to cover. 

For samples of the tests and further information with regard to participating 
in the October-November Achievement Test Program, address the Director of 
English Program, the Psychological Corporation, Washington Office, 3506 
Patterson Street, Northwest, Washington, D.C. Samples will be sent gratis to 
school officials who forward their school addresses. In accordance with the 
tequest of school officials, tests will not be sent to anyone at a private address. 
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THE INSTRUCTIONAL VALUE OF SOUND MOTION PICTURES 


Some time ago President Hoover was requested by a group of 
school superintendents to lend his good offices to the organization 
of a test the purpose of which was to determine the effectiveness of 
sound films as an instrument of instruction. In compliance with the 
request, President Hoover suggested to the governors of the various 
states that they request their respective state superintendents of 
education to select two children of suitable age and mental ability 
to go to Washington to participate in the test. The educational divi- 
sion of the Fox Film Corporation consented to provide the sound 
motion pictures to be used as the basis of the test. At the invitation 
of the United States Office of Education, a group of educators con- 
sented to serve as a committee to select the films to be used, to de- 
vise suitable tests, and to assist in the tabulation of results. 

The demonstrations and tests covered a period of four days, from 
July 7 to July 10, 1931. Five pictures were selected for purposes 
of demonstration: (1) Toads, a one-reel picture; (2) Monarch Butter- 
flies, a one-reel picture; (3) Volcanoes, a three-reel picture, (4) Gla- 
ciers, a three-reel picture, and (5) River Valleys, a four-reel picture. 
The children were given tests before seeing the sound films, and 
immediately following the showing of the films the tests were re- 
peated. Fifty boys and forty-seven girls, all elementary-school grad- 
uates, took the tests. 

The following statement is quoted from the report of the commit- 
tee conducting the test. 

1. The boys had considerably higher scores on the initial tests than had the 
girls; the girls’ final score surpassed the boys’ in one of the tests (Volcanoes). 

2. Boys and girls made about the same average gains in three of the tests; 
the girls made somewhat higher gains in two tests. 

3. On the final tests, after seeing the pictures, the boys and girls made an 
average gain of more than 88 points on all five tests, which is a gain of about 
nineteen points on each test. Since there were fifty questions in each test, this 
is a gain of 38 per cent. 

4. The percentage of gain made in the five tests ranged from about 42 per 
cent on the test on Glaciers to about 607 per cent on the test on Monarch Butter- 
flies, with a total gain of about 115 per cent on all five tests after seeing the films. 

Who gained most in seeing the pictures?—In order to have some information 
concerning the ability of the children who were taking part in the demonstra- 
tion, the Committee gave the Terman Group Test of Mental Ability, Examina- 
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tion: Form A, to all of the children. The range of I.Q.’s for the boys was 94 
to 158; for the girls, 87 to 137. The average gains for the five tests have been 
computed for the lowest and highest fourth and for the middle half of the 
group in order to show the amount of immediate learning evidenced by the 
different groups. The following table shows the average gain made by each 


group. 


AVERAGE GAIN MADE 


By the Lowest | By the Middle | By the Highest 
Fourth Group Fourt! 


to 
77.3 84.0 93-6 


It is of course not possible in a demonstration limited as this one was in the 
number of pupils participating, in the period of time used, and with pupils 
working in an unfamiliar situation, to expect any definite conclusions as to how 
sound films compare in effectiveness with other instructional methods and ma- 
terials, nor as to which types of sound films are particularly good. Several ex- 
periments have been conducted heretofore to show relative effectiveness of 
silent films and oral presentations as instructional techniques, of silent films 
and the usual classroom discussions, and so on. No such comparisons are possi- 
ble from this demonstration. Only the amount of improvement made in factual 
tests covering the subject matter of the films and hence some indication of the 
value of the films as teaching materials unaccompanied by reading, class dis- 
cussion, or other study, can be stated. 

Some years ago experiments were conducted to show the amount learned 
through a single reading of factual material. Reports stated that eighth-grade 
pupils who had taken an initial test over the subject matter of an article, had 
then read the article and repeated the test, made a gain of 20.9 per cent in the 
final test. In this demonstration of sound motion pictures the pupils made a 
gain of 38 per cent when they took an initial test, saw the pictures, and repeated 
the test. This seems to show that pupils secure more factual information from 
the lecture-picture type of sound motion picture than they do from reading 
informational material through once. This pure gain in information is, of course, 
in addition to any of the other values usually ascribed to visual aids, such as 
increased interest in the subject, better understanding of time and place rela- 
tionships, development of ability to visualize details, and so on. 

It is interesting to note that very good improvement was made by the pupils 
even in fields in which eighth-grade graduates may usually be expected to have 
had definite instruction. For instance, boys and girls who have presumably 
studied glaciers, volcanoes, and river valleys gained 42.5 per cent, 79.8 per cent, 
and 156.3 per cent over their first scores in these subjects, respectively. In the 
field of science, which is less extensively taught in elementary schools than is 
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geography, exceptionally high gains were made. These facts indicate a strong 
supplementary value in sound motion pictures. 

The question is sometimes asked as to what type of student learns best from 
visual material. It is interesting to see that in this demonstration the middle 
group of girls gained most of all, with the highest fourth of the boys ranking 
next. 

The development of sound motion pictures presents problems to teachers, 
curriculum specialists, and school administrators as well as to production com- 
panies in the matter of selecting appropriate subject matter and of devising 
satisfactory methods of presentation. In this connection it may be noted that 
the adults who attended the demonstration quite unanimously preferred the 
lecture-picture type of informational sound film. The boys also rated that type 
high. The girls, however, gave their greatest approval to the dramatic history 
films. Apparently experimentation with both the content of the films and the 
techniques of presentation will prove of great value. 


THE CHICAGO EXPERIMENTAL SCHOOL 

William J. Bogan, superintendent of schools in Chicago, has an- 
nounced the establishment of an experimental work-play school in 
which it is hoped to discover such values in self-expressive programs 
as may be applicable in the public schools of the city. The following 
statement by Superintendent Bogan gives some idea of the purposes 
of the experiment and of the methods to be employed in carrying it 
out. 


For eight weeks during this vacation an experimental public summer school 
will be conducted in the Lewis-Champlin building. It has been planned for one 
purpose, and that is to help Chicago school authorities, from teacher to super- 
intendent, to discover and appreciate values in free or self-expressive programs 
that can be secured in Chicago public schools under the circumstances that con- 
front public-school support and administration. The values of public education 
as now found in our schools must not be jeopardized, and we are exerting the 
utmost care that no attention to an experiment shall detract from support of, 
or loyalty to, the schools of Chicago as they are now being conducted. But if to 
the excellences we now possess we can add others, the gain will be great. Those 
excellences must be discovered by us in our own environment; they cannot be 
transplanted from private experimental schools whose conditions differ so mate- 
rially from those of public schools. It is the opinion of those who have been 
working on this project that many of the most significant values of the newer 
methods can be secured in public schoolrooms. As a matter of fact, as every 
teacher knows, much of the soundest of the newer methods is finding expression 
in various forms and in different places in Chicago public schools today. The 
summer experimental school will facilitate the utilization of those factors adapt- 
able to our conditions by bringing them together in a well-rounded program. 
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There will be no pattern to follow; there is no idea sponsored by any person 
or set of persons to be carried out. We do not expect to make any one particular 
discovery in educational method to announce to a waiting world. We will, 
however, see what a well-trained staff of public-school teachers can learn in a 
program of all-day care that will be helpful in gradual enrichment of school 
work, 

There will be nine teachers and probably 180 to 200 children, divided into 
six groups, taken from the age range of first to sixth grade. There will be no 
prescription as to classes, marks, examinations, or other formal aspects of edu- 
cation. The groups will be formed in size and composition as the nature of the 
activities and the reaction of the children seem to require. Much expert knowl- 
edge and experience will be represented on the faculty, but it is planned that ex- 
pertness shall make its contribution by permeating all activities rather than 
making its impression on the children in concentrated form. In other words, 
for example, play is to be, as far as possible, a part of each activity rather than 
a compensation for a lack of it at all but play times. This is the one principle 
the group who have planned the project have assumed: that every subject, 
every service shall be so woven into the activities of the children as to become 
a natural integral element. 

There will be nature-study as one approach to science; stories as one way of 
getting at literature; trips to woods, shore, museum, and places of interest as a 
part of the study of history; group organization in the preparation, the serving, 
and eating of the noon-day meal; the printing room, the manual-training room, 
the library, the playground will be utilized. Mrs. Edna Meyers, now principal 
of the West Pullman School, who will direct the school, is visiting various cities 
to observe “integrated” programs. She will ignore much, consider and discard 
much, and report to the Advisory Committee the most significant things she 
witnesses. In conference, the general plan of the curriculum will be outlined, 
regarding primarily the practical needs of Chicago schools and the objectives 
Chicago teachers may have in mind. Techniques of other places may be sug- 
gestive for our purposes; they will not be regarded as models. 

There will be a nurse in the school, at least part time, a consulting physician, 
and a guidance expert. One worker, especially trained, will relate the school to 
the home and the community; will help parents to understand problems of child 
development and especially the health considerations in a home. This worker 
will continue her services through the year. The local health, “character-build- 
ing,” social, and other agencies will be brought into sympathetic relations with 
the school. It is hoped that the school child in the district will be regarded even- 
tually with a better understanding by all who deal with him because they have 
understood each other. 

Mrs. Meyers will continue in the fall as principal of the Lewis-Champlin 
School, and every effort will be made to make the school year and the summer- 
vacation project two consistent parts of one plan. 
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The so-called “progressive schools” have been criticized on the 
ground that they are undemocratic since, it is said, the methods 
which they employ are not applicable in public schools generally. 
The fact that most of the progressive schools have been conducted 
under private auspices lends some color to the charge. These schools 
have also been subject to criticism because they have seemingly 
had little faith in the science of education as a means of measuring 
the results of their work. It is to be hoped that the Chicago experi- 
ment will be carried on under conditions which approximate condi- 
tions possible in a public-school system and that measurement of 
results may be arrived at in some objective fashion. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AND PUBLIC POLICY 


The data in the accompanying table, taken from the Fourteenth 
Annual Report of the Federal Board for Vocational Education, 1930, 
show the steady development of vocational education in this country 
since the enactment of the Smith-Hughes Law in 1917. 


EXPENDITURE OF FEDERAL, STATE, AND LOCAL MONEY 
FOR VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 1918-30 


Amount OF EXPENDITURE 


Total 


Federal Money 


State Money 


Local Money 


$29,909, 295 
25,715,761 
23,181,700 
18,845,351 
14,812,989 

8,535,104 
3,039,061 


$7,404, 223 
6,281,452 
6,548,657 
4,832,880 
3,850,119 
2,476,503 

832,427 


$8 , 233,148 
7,028,987 
6,149,082 
5,174,831 


4,523,939 © 


2,670, 285 
1,024,930 


$14,271,924 
11,865,322 
10,483,961 
8,837,640 
6,438,931 
3,388,376 
1,181,704 


* Figures for 1930 are provisional, subject to final audit of state accounts. 


The present economic depression has given rise in some quarters 
to vigorous agitation for more extended opportunities for vocational 
training. It is perfectly clear that since the enactment of the Smith- 
Hughes Law the American states have been committing themselves 
more and more to a policy implying the obligation of the state to 
provide vocational training for all its citizens. The economic and 
educational consequences of such a policy have been the subject of 
too little investigation and of too little mature deliberation. In an 
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address before the National Advisory Council on Education, Charles 
R. Mann stated clearly and forcibly some of the issues involved in 
the problem. The following authorized summary of the address was 
published in the United States Daily. 


Education must orient itself on the critical issues of present world-conditions 
if it is to reach significant results. The magnitude of this task may best be pre- 
sented by considering briefly the findings of several fundamental analyses that 
have been made by agencies for which the council is not responsible. For this 
purpose, I present first some of the critical i issues defined by the National Ad- 
visory Committee on Education. 

Following the precedent set by the Constitutional Convention in 1787, the 
National Advisory Committee on Education first made a careful analysis of the 
fundamental conditions that must maintain between a federal government and 
a sovereign people. In this way basic criteria were selected by which to appraise 
the evidence that was collected with regard to the results of the older and the 
more recent relations of the federal government to the school systems of the 
states. 

Guided by such criteria as these, the national committee’s studies of legisla- 
tion, of court decisions, and of public statements show that the fundamental 
justification for education at public expense is the development of enlightened 
and self-controlled citizens. Early federal grants in aid of education were made 
on this basis. The general schooling then given was sufficient to develop the 
young people of that time for constructive participation in the conquest of the 
continent. 

But as science and the industrial revolution advanced, that ancient and 
honorable schooling failed more and more to give the young people adequate 
control of their capacities to cope with the increasingly intricate techniques of 
industrial processes. The school men were appealed to in vain. They declined 
to modify their time-honored practices in the interest of greater skill in techni- 
cal procedures. Thereupon, the Congress was persuaded to begin to give fed- 
eral support to schools definitely committed to a in the specific skills 
required to do specific industrial jobs. 

This policy has flourished. Vocational schools of all sorts supported at pub- 
lic expense have increased rapidly, until now we have a regular school system 
that presumably trains intelligent and self-controlled citizens and on top of that 
a publicly supported training system designed to provide vocational training in 
particular jobs for those who have left school vocationally incompetent. 

The present serious unemployment situation has given impetus to propa- 
ganda for more vocational schools that train men and women in the specific 
skills required for present industrial jobs. We are told that such training is 
absolutely essential, not only for the economic welfare of those trained, but also 
because our future prosperity is inseparably associated with training for indus- 
trial or vocational efficiency. We are told that every unemployed person who 
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needs training to enable him to get a new job should not be denied the oppor- 
tunity to get such training as he needs at public cost. 

If workers are displaced by new labor-saving machinery or by introduction 
of new industrial processes, they should be retrained at public cost to enable 
them to secure new jobs in the industrial order. Thus vocational efficiency in 
the particular jobs required in present industry is set up alongside of good citi- 
zenship as another fundamental justification for education at public expense. 

Is this dual system justified? Will the public school serve the nation best by 
liberating all the constructive talents of all the people or by training them to 
meet the specific requirements of present industrial jobs? Which system or 
what combination of them gives every individual his utmost chance to live a 
creative life? These are some of the critical questions which must be fearlessly 
faced and answered if we are to retain those powers of self-government and 
self-discipline and that sense of individual responsibility which are essential to 
a sovereign people. 


THE SIZE OF FAMILY AND PERSONALITY OF OFFSPRING 


A recent number of the Journal of Social Psychology carries the 
report of a study of the relation between family size and various 
measures of personality. The investigation was made by J. B. Maller 
in connection with the Institute of School Experimentation, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. Data were obtained for 802 chil- 
dren representing lower, middle, and above-average social levels in 
about equal numbers. One group of children was selected from a 
residential neighborhood in New Haven in which economic and 
social conditions were above the average. Another group was 
selected from the public schools of a small town in New York in 
which social and economic conditions were about average. The 
third group was selected from a public school in a poor, under- 
privileged district in New Haven. The parents of the third group 
were in the main unskilled laborers, and about two-thirds of them 
were foreign born. The ages of the children studied ranged from nine 
to seventeen, with an average of 12.3 years. The following statement 
summarizes the results of the investigation. 

The size of family correlates negatively with intelligence, moral knowledge, 
cultural background, and with honest behavior. The correlations, though show- 
ing a negative trend, do not reveal a linear relationship between the above 
factors of personality and size of family. The only-child group is not superior 
to the others (except in moral knowledge). The highest intelligence scores are 
made by those coming from homes of two children. 
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The size of family shows a definitely curvilinear relationship with co-opera- 
tiveness and helpfulness. Those of very small families as well as those of very 
large ones scored lower than those of average-size families. There was a similar- 
ly curvilinear relationship between size of family and the children’s scores on 
tests of inhibition. 

Size of family correlates positively with scores of persistence, children of large 
families scoring highest on persistence tests. 

‘Ratings by teachers and classmates show a curvilinear relationship to size of 
family. The rating increases and reaches its maximum for the three- or four- 
child family and then decreases. 

The correlation between size of family and intelligence and moral knowledge 
of parents cannot be determined on our population because the few parents for 
whom test scores were available were not representative of the total population. 
There was, however, a markedly negative relationship between the social status 
of the parents and the number of their children. 

If we consider the families tri-serially, those having one child, those having 
two to five children, and those having six or more children, we find the following 
relationships. 

The only child is above average in intelligence, in moral knowledge, cultural 
background, and honesty. He is just average in co-operativeness and persist- 
ence; and below average in inhibition and ratings by teacher and classmates. 

The children of small families are highest in intelligence, in honesty, in in- 
hibition, and in ratings by teacher and classmates. 

The children of large families are lowest in intelligence, moral knowledge, 
cultural background, honesty, co-operativeness, inhibition, parents’ intelli- 
gence, and moral knowledge. They are highest in scores of persistence. 


RESEARCH AS A FUNCTION OF CITY SCHOOL SYSTEMS 


Some years ago when a school board of a city desired to obtain 
scientific information concerning the efficiency of its schools or to 
discover the objective data necessary to intelligent formulation of 
educational policies, it called on a group of experts to survey the 
school system. Happily, one of the outcomes of the survey move- 
ment was that boards of education were stimulated to establish 
their own research bureaus. It has now come to be generally real- 
ized that many of the problems of education can be best attacked 
by experiments and investigations carried on in the schoolroom and 
in the school system. As a result, within the past two decades there 
has been a remarkable development of bureaus of research in 
city school systems. 
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In November, 1930, the United States Office of Education re- 
quested information concerning research bureaus from all cities with 
populations of 10,000 and over. The information secured has been 
published in Leaflet Number 2, February, 1931, entitled “Organiza- 
tion and Functions of Research Bureaus in City School Systems.” 
Of the research bureaus responding to this inquiry, only two were 
in existence in 1912. By 1924 the number had increased to fifty-five. 
One hundred and eighteen cities reported in 1930 that they main- 
tained bureaus of research. Of this number, twenty-four are in cities 
with populations of from 10,000 to 30,000; twelve are in cities having 
populations of from 30,000 to 50,000; thirty-one are in cities with 
populations of from 50,000 to 100,000; and fifty-two are in cities 
with populations of 100,000 or more. 

It is of interest to note the functions which these bureaus attempt 
to perform. Of the 118 cities reporting, seventy-four reported testing 
as a major function, and all but six reported testing as one of the 
functions performed. Improvement of instruction was listed as a 
major function in thirty-eight cities and as one of the functions per- 
formed in ninety-three cities. Surveys were reported as a major 
function in twenty-four cities and as one of the functions performed 
in eighty-eight cities. Other activities listed, in the order of the 
number of cities reporting them, are: experimental studies, cur- 
riculum-making, guidance, and finance studies. 


GROWTH OF LIBRARIES IN THE UNITED STATES 


The following statement is taken from United States Office of 
Education Bulletin Number 37, 1930, entitled Statistics of Public, 
Society, and School Libraries, 1929. 


The average number of books per person in the public, society, and school 
libraries of the United States is now one and one-third. 

Statistics on American libraries collected for 1929 and assembled for the 
first time since 1923 reveal a distinct increase in reading resources most of which 
are available free to the public. The nation-wide average of twenty-nine library 
books to every twenty-five persons revealed by the 1923 book census has risen 
to thirty-three books to every twenty-five persons in 1929. According to latest 
figures there is one library to every 11,226 American citizens, whereas six years 
ago there was only one library for every 12,998 persons 

The total number of books in American libraries—public, society, and school 
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—is now approximately 162,000,000, which is equivalent to about 40 libraries 
the size of the Library of Congress. .... 

Library statistics for 1929 on the. basis of reports from 10,937 libraries show 
increases all along the line. There were 1,000 more libraries in both of the 
groups, 1,000-3,000 volume libraries and 3,000-10,000 volume libraries. Fifty 
more libraries entered the group having between 100,000 and 500,000 volumes, 
while ten more have advanced into the 500,000 plus class. 

Radio notwithstanding, the use of libraries increases along with the increase 
in the number of books. Libraries of 3,000 and more volumes have 6,000,000 
more borrowers’ cards in force than in 1923. Furthermore, they circulated 130,- 
000,000 more books in 1929 than in 1923. Books issued for reading outside 
libraries average now nearly three per person per year for the entire population 
of the United States. 

The question is often raised: Are Americans reading more books? From the 
point of view of the libraries the answer is in the affirmative. The number of 
borrowers’ cards in force per capita in libraries reporting 1,000 volumes and 
more increased about 27 per cent from 1923 to 1929 (from 0.1305 to 0.1654 per 
person in the total population). The number of books issued per capita increased 
45 per cent from 1923 to 1929 (from 1.924 to 2.788 books per person in the 
total population). .... 

One of the most notable gains revealed is in the school libraries of 3,000 or 
more volumes. There were 947 school libraries in this group in 1923; in 1929 
there were 1,982, an increase of more than 100 per cent. The school library 
movement in the past few years has been gaining decided momentum, which 
has been accelerated in many states by legislation requiring trained librarians. 


Statistical data gathered from previous bulletins concerning li- 
braries issued by the Office of Education (Bulletin Number 5, 1909; 


GROWTH OF LIBRARIES OF 5,000 VOLUMES 
OR MORE SINCE 1891 


Number of Libraries| Number of Volumes 


Bulletin Number 25, 1915; Bulletin Number 9, 1926) indicate that 
there has been during the past few decades a steady growth in the 
number of libraries and in the number of volumes per capita of the 
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population. The accompanying tables indicate the growth of li- 
braries since 1903 and the increase in the number of books for each 
one hundred of the population since the same date. 
NUMBER OF BOOKS, FOR EACH 100 PEOPLE IN 
THE UNITED STATES, IN LIBRARIES OF 


1,000 VOLUMES FOR PERIOD 1903-29 
Number of Books 


A TEACHER’S MANUAL IN SAFETY EDUCATION 


Under the direction of Albert W. Whitney, vice-president in 
charge of education of the National Safety Council, a teacher’s 
manual has been published under the title A Guide-Book for Safety 
Education. The book is divided into three sections: Section I deals 
with safety education in the primary and intermediate grades: Sec- 
tion II, with safety education in the high school; and Section III, 
with safety education in vocational schools and in industrial-arts 
departments of secondary schools. No attempt has been made to 
organize a separate course of study in safety education; rather the 
guide makes an analysis of the opportunities for a treatment of 
safety education in connection with the various subjects and ac- 
tivities of the curriculum. The guide is exceptionally well worked 
out and should prove helpful to teachers in both elementary schools 
and secondary schools. It is published by the National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters, 1 Park Avenue, New York City. 


THE READING INTERESTS OF JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS 


Under the auspices of the Henry C. Frick Educational Commis- 
sion, Anne Campbell Rinehart has made a study of the reading inter- 
ests of 5,510 pupils who completed the ninth grade of the Pittsburgh 
schools in 1930. The pupils were asked to list the books that they 
had read and enjoyed during the past three years. The forty-six 
most popular books in the order of their popularity are given in the 
table on page 15. It is of interest that, of the forty-six most popular 
books, only seven appear in the course outlined for study in the 
Pittsburgh junior high schools. 
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NUMBER OF BOYS AND GIRLS NAMING EACH OF 
FORTY-SIX MOST POPULAR BOOKS 


Ca fi 344 


apped 
Short Stories (Mikels) . . . 


236 237 473 
Keller—Story of My Life............ 14 454 468 
355 426 


Musketeers. 


30 334 364 
— Thousand Leagues under the 


Captains Courageous................ 


60 


Wi s Life of Edison (Meadowcroft). . 


The Mutineers. 


Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm......... 


Daniel Boone 


The pupils were also asked: “What kinds of literature do you like 
to read?”’ Seven types of literature were suggested for the pupils to 
use as a basis for their answers. The pupils’ choices are shown in the 
table on page 16. 


Bock Boys Girls | Total 
1,255 
Huckleberry Finn... 340 207 547 
251 153 404 
Tarzan series 313 87 400 
Old-fashioned I 368 369 
212 134 46 
° 276 276 ee 
Anne of Green Gables............... I 241 242 ie 
34 208 
| 203 | 206 
Cruise of the Dazzler ___ . . 152 29 181 Ps 
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An attempt was made to discover the reading interests of bright 
and dull pupils. The questionnaires of ninety-three pupils with in- 
telligence quotients ranging from 145 to 178 were given special 
study. The books which they selected are no deeper nor more seri- 
ous than the books selected by the pupils as a whole. In fact, of the 
twenty-two leading books which they selected, all but four are 


NUMBER OF BOYS AND GIRLS EXPRESSING PREFER- 
ENCES FOR SEVEN TYPES OF LITERATURE 


Type of Literature Boys Girls 


2,262 2,579 
1,385 1,602 

838 652 
908 462 
555 541 
216 655 
182 357 


among the forty-six outstanding books. Similarly, the reading inter- 
ests of 292 pupils with intelligence quotients ranging between 85 
and 39 were analyzed. Of the twenty-four books which they liked 
best, all but one are on the list of forty-six. With respect to the com- 
mon reading interests of pupils the investigator makes the following 
comment. 

Brilliant, average, and dull pupils all seem to find enjoyment in the same 
books. This might suggest that since the emotions seem to be common meeting 
ground of all kinds and conditions of pupils that training of the emotions as an 
end rather than as a by-product of the education might increase understanding 
among all men. Ruskin’s Sesame may yet be proved fundamental pedagogy. 


The report of the investigation may be secured from the Henry 
C. Frick Educational Commission, 465 Union Trust Building, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


; Total 
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SPECIALIZATION IN TEACHING IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


HENRY J. OTTO 
Northwestern University 


For many years there has been a growing tendency to introduce 
into the elementary schools specialization in teaching either by using 
departmental teaching or by having special teachers or supervisors 
teach the special subjects. With the growth in size and the speciali- 
zation of the staff in most school units, the problem of assigning 
teaching duties becomes more complex and presents many oppor- 
tunities of variation in practice. It is of interest, therefore, to ex- 
amine current practices in assigning teaching duties." 

Analyses of the general arrangement of the instructional pro- 
grams, which are given in Table I, show six more or less distinctive 
practices now in operation. The plans reported in this table are as 
follows: 

Plan A. The regular teacher teaches all academic and all special 
subjects to pupils enrolled in her room. 

Plan B. The regular teacher teaches only the academic subjects to 
pupils enrolled in her room. A special teacher or supervisor visits 
the room at specified periods to teach one or more of the special 
subjects. 

Plan C. Semi-departmentalized organization. Each teacher 
teaches more than one subject. Teachers move about from room to 
room. 

Plan D. Semi-departmentalized organization. Each teacher 
teaches more‘than one subject. Pupils move about from room to 
room. 

Plan E. Complete departmentalization. Each teacher is a spe- 


t A more extended survey of certain aspects of elementary-school organization will 
be found in the writer’s Current Practices in the Organization of Elementary Schools to 
be published by the Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, Illinois. 
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cialist, teaching one subject only. Teachers move about from room 
to room. 

Plan F. Complete departmentalization. Each teacher is a spe- 
cialist, teaching one subject only. Pupils move about from room to 
room. 

The plan whereby the regular teacher is held responsible for all 
the instructional activities carried on in a particular classroom is 
found in 33 per cent of the eight-year and in 57 per cent of the six- 
year schools in cities with populations of 2,500 to 25,000. Programs 
of the type which provides that one or more of the special subjects 
be taught by special teachers or supervisors who visit the classrooms 
at regular specified periods were reported for 50 per cent of the eight- 
year and for 39 per cent of the six-year units. The various forms of 
departmentalization are found in from 10 per cent to 37 per cent of 
the eight-year schools and in from 3 per cent to 19 per cent of the six- 
year schools. Thus, a greater tendency toward differentiation or 
specialization in teaching is found among the cities operating eight- 
year units than is found among the six-year schools. 

The differences between the two types of organization which seem 
to be revealed by Table I might lead one to believe that the organi- 
zation of instruction in six-year schools is quite different from that 
found in eight-year schools. This conclusion no doubt is correct if 
the entire eight-year school is compared with the six-year units. 
However, a comparison of the practices in the first six grades of the 
eight-year schools with those found in the six-year schools in cities 
with populations of 2,500 to 25,000 shows these differences to be 
very small. These differences are given in Table II. The greater 
amount of specialization in teaching in eight-year schools is due 
almost entirely to the departmental work which has been introduced 
into the seventh and eighth grades. One of the comparisons of 
Table II shows that the percentage of six-year schools which have 
departmental teaching in the fifth grade is twice as large as the 
corresponding percentage for eight-year schools. 

Specialization in teaching in eight-year schools in Minnesota 
towns with populations of less than 2,500 is less in amount than that 
found in eight-year schools in cities with populations ranging from 
2,500 to 25,000. This finding is probably to be expected. Depart- 
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mental teaching is found in 44 per cent of the Minnesota schools and 
in 84 per cent of the eight-year schools in the larger cities investi- 
gated. Practices in eight-year schools in the smaller Minnesota 
communities are more comparable to the practices in six-year schools 
in the larger cities. 

TABLE I 


ORGANIZATION OF THE PROGRAM OF INSTRUCTION DURING SCHOOL YEAR 1928-29 IN 
E1cut-YEAR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS IN 158 CITIES AND IN S1x-YEAR ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS IN 203 CITIES WITH POPULATIONS OF 2,500 TO 25,000 LOCATED IN THIRTY- 
ONE STATES* : 


Crrres Crrres Citres 
Usinc In- | Ustnc In- | Ustnc In- | Usinc In- | Usinc In- 
STRUCTION | STRUCTION | STRUCTION | STRUCTION 

Pian B Pian C D Pian E 


Num-} Per Per |Num-} Per 
ber | Cent Cent} ber | Cent 


Eight-year schools: 
II 


WAWH OOOH 
00000 


Nd 


w 

> 


* Southern states not included. 


There is great variation with reference to the assignment of duties 
to elementary-school teachers. The policy with regard to the as- 
signment of teaching duties varies from complete departmentali- 
zation in all grades to a plan whereby the regular classroom teacher 
- is held responsible for all instructional activities within her room. 
The latter plan is found in the upper grades as well as in the pri- 
mary grades. Many variations from these two widely divergent 
programs are found in different school systems. Although the school 


f 
Ciries 
Usinc IN- 
STRUCTION 
Num-} Per |Num-| Per Num-} Per 
ber | ber | Cent ber | Cent 
Six-year schools: 
: 
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systems studied exhibit many differences in the procedures followed 
in the assignment of teaching duties, there is a tendency to make 
uniform in all grades of the elementary school whatever practice has 
been adopted in a particular school system. This tendency to apply 
the same plan in all grades is more characteristic of the six-year 
schools than of the eight-year schools. Sixty-eight per cent of the 
former and 17 per cent of the latter follow in all grades the same 
procedure for the designation of teaching responsibilities. 


TABLE II 


COMPARATIVE DATA ON THE ORGANIZATION OF THE INSTRUCTIONAL 
PROGRAM DURING SCHOOL YEAR 1928-29 


E1cHtT-YEAR 
ScHOOLs IN 
MINNESOTA 
Towns WITH 
POPULATIONS OF 
LEss THAN 2,500 


E1cut-YEAR Srx- YEAR 
ScHOOLS IN ScHOOLS IN 
CITIES WITH CITIES WITH 
POPULATIONS OF | POPULATIONS OF 
2,500-25,000% | 2,500-25,000* 


Number |Percent- me eal Percent-| Number | Percent- 


age of age of age of 
Citiest | Cities | Citiest | Cities | Cities§ | Cities 


No specialization of teaching in elemen- 
tary school 41 39 

Special teachers or supervisors visit class- 
rooms at specified periods to teach the 
special subjects 


Departmental teaching in fifth grade.... 

Departmental teaching in sixth grade... 

Departmental teaching in seventh and 
eighth grades 

Departmental teaching in any or all ele- 


* These cities are located in thirty-one states, southern states not being included. 
t The total number of these cities is 206. 
t The total number of these cities is 158. § The total number of these cities is 203. 


The school systems in which the plan for the assignment of teach- 
ing duties is not uniform in all the grades of the elementary school 
reveal many interesting variations. For example, in one city each of 
the regular teachers in the first to the sixth grades is held responsible 
for all activities within her room, while in the sixth to the eighth 
grades the special subjects are taught by a special teacher. A second 
system has semi-departmentalized teaching in the first to the fourth 
grades, inclusive, while in the fifth to the eighth grades a special 


we Departmental teaching in grades below 
17 8 5 12 6 
= 44 21 25 16 65 32 
69 | 33 | 56 | 35 | 67 | 33 
83 4° | 133 
44 | 133 84 75 37 
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teacher gives instruction in art and music. A third city may be 
cited in which the fifth to the eighth grades are completely depart- 
mentalized (each teacher teaching only one subject) in a few of the 
elementary schools in the city but, in the buildings in which com- 
plete departmentalization has not been effected, the special subjects 
are taught by a special teacher in all eight grades. Similar data 
might be quoted for the cities operating six-year elementary schools. 

Specialization in teaching is an administrative practice which has 
received rather wide acceptance in elementary-school organization. 
What are its advantages and disadvantages? In what way does it 
affect the welfare of children? Is it more readily adaptable in the 
upper than in the lower grades? What are its implications for 
administration, supervision, and teacher-training? Some of these 
aspects will be discussed in a subsequent article. 
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CORRELATION BETWEEN ACADEMIC ACHIEVE- 
MENT AND TEACHING SUCCESS 


H. J. ANDERSON 
Graveraet High School, Marquette, Michigan 


INTRODUCTION 


The problem of this study was to determine to what extent high- 
school scholarship, college scholarship, and teaching ability (or suc- 
cess in teaching) are related in the graduates of the high schools of 
the Upper Peninsula of Michigan who are also graduates of the 
Northern State Teachers College at Marquette, Michigan. Eighty- 
four per cent of the 590 graduates included in this study are teaching 
in the elementary-school grades in Michigan and other states, and 
16 per cent are teaching in the secondary-school grades ([X—XII) 
in Michigan. These graduates have had one or more years of experi- 
ence. One hundred and ten of the 590 graduates have the Bachelor’s 
degree; the others are holders of two- or three-year certificates. The 
specific problems in this investigation were: (1) What is the correla- 
tion between academic achievement and success in teaching? (2) 
Can success in teaching be predicted from the marks earned by stu- 
dents in training? (3) Was the successful teacher a proficient scholar 
in high school and college? 


SCHOLARSHIP RATINGS IN HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 


The course marks or the final marks received in high school were 
averaged to determine the high-school scholarship index. A range 
of seven points was decided upon in determining this index. Table I 
shows the distribution of the high-school scholarship marks. 

The college scholarship index was found in the following manner: 
A final course mark of A was given three honor points, a mark of B 
was given two honor points, and a mark of C was given one honor 
point. No honor point was given for a mark of D. The total 
number of honor points was divided by the total number of 
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subjects taken, allowance being made for subjects that were not 
carried for the standard length of time or for the regular number of 
hours a week. A student receiving A in all his subjects would be 
given a scholarship index of three. Twenty-five-hundredths was 


TABLE I 


DISTRIBUTION OF 590 TEACHERS’-COLLEGE GRADUATES ACCORDING TO 
HicH-ScHoor ScHOLARSHIP MARKS 


G Ne He 
ScHOLARSHIP MARK 

Number Per Cent Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 

26 5 23 21 49 
157 32 33 194+ 33 
68 14 II 79 13 
128 27 21 19 149 25 
31 6 3 3 34 6 
LS ets 13 3 2 2 15 3 
480 100 IIo 100 590 100 

TABLE II 


DISTRIBUTION OF 590 TEACHERS’-COLLEGE GRADUATES ACCORDING 
TO COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP MARKS 


G Ni G H 
Marx 
Number | Per Cent Number | Per Cent Number | Per Cent 

6 I I I 7 I 
9 3 6 16 3 
18 4 8 7 26 4 
60 13 22 21 82 14 
75 15 15 14 15 
98 20 20 18 118 20 
84 17 20 18 104 18 
130 27 17 15 147 25 
480 100 IIo 100 590 100 


chosen as the range, the scholarship variable being thus divided into 
eight divisions ranging from one to three. Table II shows the dis- 
tribution of college scholarship marks. The percentage of graduates 
holding degrees who received high marks both in high school and in 
college are larger than the corresponding percentage of graduates 
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not holding degrees. The percentages both of graduates holding de- 
grees and of graduates not holding degrees who received marks of A 
and B in high school are higher than the percentages of graduates 
who received marks of A and B in college. Obviously, it is more 
difficult to be a proficient scholar in college than in high school. In 
spite of this fact, it was noted that an outstanding scholar in high 
school was usually a good student in college. 

In no case was a failing mark or a “condition” recorded since the 
Northern State Teachers College requires that candidates for prac- 
tice-teaching make up such deficiencies. Furthermore, the average 
high-school principal cannot recommend for college admission any 
student having failing marks or incomplete marks on his scholastic 
record. The Northern State Teachers College also urges its practice- 
teaching candidates to make up a D mark, for which no honor point 
is given. Only ten of the graduates had not taken all their college 
work at the Northern State Teachers College. Therefore, little error, 
if any, occurred because of the problem of evaluation of marks and 
courses from other teachers’ colleges. 


RATINGS OF SUCCESS IN TEACHING 


Since the measures used for the criteria of success in teaching 
were the subjective ratings given by the school superintendents to 
the Appointment Bureau of the Northern State Teachers College, 
only those individuals for whom there were complete field reports on 
file covering at least one year of teaching experience were considered 
in this study. 

Table III gives the distribution of the superintendent’s ratings. 
While this table shows that 18 per cent of the graduates not holding 
degrees received ratings of A compared with 15 per cent of the gradu- 
ates holding degrees, the results are somewhat in favor of the gradu- 
ates holding degrees when the comparison is made on the basis of the 
two highest ratings, A and B. The differences in the percentages of 
higher ratings of teaching success given the graduates holding de- 
grees are practically the same as in the case of scholarship ratings. A 
study of Tables I, II, and III reveals, however, that the differences 
between the percentages of low ratings given the graduates holding 
degrees and those given the graduates not holding degrees are more 
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marked both in scholarship and superintendents’ ratings than are the 
differences in the percentages of high ratings. The graduates holding 
degrees received fewer low marks than did the graduates not holding 
degrees. The superintendents’ ratings of teaching success were the 
ratings given in teaching ability. Obviously, the ratings of teaching 
ability and success in teaching are subjective, but at present they 
are the only general measures of success in teaching. 


TABLE II 


_ DISTRIBUTION OF 590 TEACHERS’-COLLEGE GRADUATES ACCORDING TO 
SUPERINTENDENTS’ RATINGS OF TEACHING ABILITY 


GrapuatTEs Not GrapuaTes HotpInc 


Ho.pinc DEGREES DEGREES ALL GRADUATES 


Per Cent Per Cent Per Cent 


15 
57 
25 
3 


RELATION OF SCHOLARSHIP TO SUCCESS IN TEACHING 


In order to determine the relation of scholarship in high school 
and college to success in teaching, the writer prepared distribution 
tables showing the numbers and percentages of graduates who 
ranked in the various divisions of scholarship in high school and col- 
lege and the various divisions of teaching success. The graduates 
holding degrees received higher marks in high school than did the 
graduates not holding degrees, while none of the former graduates re- 
ceived a rating of F from the superintendent. These tables, which are 
not included in this article, revealed that, while there was a tendency 
for those graduates who had averages of B or B— in high school to 
rank average or better in teaching success, a graduate who was aver- 
age or below average in high school was also likely to become a suc- 
cessful teacher. Similarly, 62 per cent of the 394 graduates who re- 
ceived marks in college ranging from 1.25 to 2.24 were given ratings 
of A or B in teaching success. Ninety-four and seven-tenths per cent 
of the 57 graduates holding degrees and 79 per cent of the 312 gradu- 


SUPERINTENDENTS’ 
Number 
86 18 16 102 17 
6 I ° 6 I 
480 100 110 590 100 
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ates not holding degrees who received marks in college scholarship 
ranging from 1.00 to 1.74 were given ratings of B or C by the super- 
intendents. The study indicates that high scholarship in college and 
high teaching success are rather markedly related. However, the 
110 graduates holding degrees, as a group, received a smaller per- 
centage of ratings of A in teaching success than did the 590 gradu- 
ates taken collectively. 


CORRELATION BETWEEN SUPERINTENDENTS’ RATINGS 
OF TEACHING SUCCESS AND SCHOLARSHIP MARKS 


The correlation of the superintendents’ ratings with high-school 
scholarship and college scholarship indices was calculated by the 
Pearson product-moment method of correlation, and the correla- 


TABLE IV 
CORRELATIONS OF SUPERINTENDENTS’ RATINGS OF TEACHING SUCCESS 
wiTH HicH-ScHOOL AND COLLEGE SCHOLARSHIP INDICES 
OF 590 TEACHERS’-COLLEGE GRADUATES 


Teaching Success Teaching Success 
Group and High-School and College 
Scholarship Scholarship 


480 graduates not holding degrees...| .102+ .0305 1672. 
110 graduates holding degrees .220+ .0612 + 
All graduates .124+ .0274 -194t. 


tions and the probable errors were determined by using the Hol- 
zinger tables. Table IV shows the values found. The lowest and the 
highest correlations are found between high-school scholarship and 
teaching success, the range being from .102+.0305 for the 480 gradu- 
ates not holding degrees to .220+ .0612 for the 110 graduates holding 
degrees. In the case of the high-school scholarship marks of all 590 
graduates, the college scholarship marks of the 480 graduates not 
holding degrees, and the college scholarship marks of all 590 gradu- 
ates, the correlations are much more than three times as great as 
their probable errors. All the correlations are uniformly low, and the 
range is not wide. 
CONCLUSIONS 


The results of the study show that the correlations between 
academic achievement and success in teaching are low. It may be 
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concluded, in answer to the question previously raised, that the suc- 
cessful teacher was not always a proficient scholar in high school and. 
that high scholarship in college does not seem to influence materially 
the ability to succeed in teaching during the first year or two of 
service. 

A second question to be considered is: Are the students who make 
high academic records endowed with only a few specialized qualities 
which necessarily limit their versatility when engaged in actual 
teaching? Are those students with high academic records ‘“‘book- 
worms” who do not possess the all-around abilities and general 
development of those students with less distinguished academic rec- 
ords? The low correlations between academic achievement and suc- 
cess in teaching shown in this study would seem to indicate that suc- 
cessful teaching requires decidedly different qualities and abilities 
from those which are necessary for high academic achievement. Ap- 
parently, the individual qualities necessary for making high marks in 
high school and college are very different from the qualities involved 
in successful classroom teaching. Obviously, this conclusion applies 
only to students who are highly selected. 

The slightly higher correlations in the case of the graduates hold- 
ing degrees would seem to indicate that at least some increase in 
teaching ability results from an increased amount of academic train- 
ing. It might also be concluded that teaching ability is a composite 
of factors including, to a small extent, scholastic ability, which can 
be measured, and other factors or specific individual qualities which 
are measured obiectively only with great difficulty and measured 
subjectively only with many attending errors. A person certainly 
cannot teach what he does not know; on the other hand, it appears 
that other qualities than scholastic ability are essential for successful 
teaching as evaluated by school superintendents. 

The results of the study indicate a tendency for those graduates 
who had average marks of B or B— in high school to receive ratings 
of B in teaching success and likewise a tendency for those graduates 
who ranked average or below average in high-school scholarship, 
those who received averages of C or C—, to receive ratings of C or B 
in teaching success. The study discloses the fact that the graduates 
who ranked in the two upper levels in high-school scholarship, those 
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who received averages of A or A—, were very likely to receive rat- 
ings of only B or C in teaching success. On the other hand, the evi- 
dence of this study indicates that extreme fluctuation in the relation 
between high-school scholarship and teaching success is not likely. 
Perhaps superintendents feel somewhat responsible for the profes- 
sional growth of their teachers and rate them on many qualities 
other than scholarship, so that it is possible for an average scholar 
to possess and acquire enough of these qualities to merit a rating of 
A or B in teaching success. 

The results of the study with respect to the relation between col- 
lege scholarship and success in teaching are similar to the results ob- 
tained from the study of the relation between high-school scholarship 
and success in teaching. Distribution and percentage tables\showing 
the number of graduates in each division of scholarship ranked in 
the various divisions of superintendents’ ratings revealed the fact 
that superintendents are inclined to give the average, below-average, 
and even poor scholars in college—those who received scholarship 
indices ranging from 1.00 to 1.99 —ratings of C or B in teaching suc- 
cess. Undoubtedly, superintendents consider college scholarship 
only one of the many factors that make up the composite whole of 
success in teaching, since the study shows that a greater percent- 
age of the graduates who received ratings of B or C in teaching suc- 
cess ranked lower in college scholarship than in high-school scholar- 
ship. However, high college scholarship (2.50 to 3.00) and high 
teaching success were related in a much larger measure than were 
high teaching success (a rating of A) and high scholarship in high 
school. The evidence further shows that the individual who ranks 
below average in scholarship is very likely to be given a rating of C 
in teaching and the individual who ranks average in academic 
achievement is very likely to be given a rating of B in teaching. 
There is, conversely, little evidence which indicates more than a 
slight relation between high scholarship and low teaching success 
and little evidence that there is any substantial relation between low 
scholarship and high teaching success. 

To summarize: Since those who received ratings of B and C in 
teaching success constitute 76 per cent of all the 590 graduates in 
this study, obviously, an individual who possesses enough intelli- 
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gence and general ability to complete successfully a course in high 
school and a course in college has three chances out of four of re- 
ceiving a superintendent’s rating of B or C and almost five chances 
out of ten of receiving a rating of B in teaching success. As further 
evidence supporting the foregoing conclusion, one of the tables pre- 
pared for the study showed that only 15 per cent of the 110 graduates 
holding degrees received ratings of A in teaching success, while 57 
per cent of them received ratings of B. The evidence reveals further 
that the graduate holding a degree is more likely to receive a rating 
of B in teaching success than is the graduate not holding a degree. 
Finally, it may be concluded that high scholarship in high school and 
college is a moderate asset to teaching success and that average col- 
lege scholarship is, according to the evidence of this study, a re- 
quirement for teaching success. 

Although the correlations derived from this study are low, yet 
college scholarship is slightly more indicative of success in teaching 
than is high-school scholarship. If the superintendents’ ratings were 
based on objective judgments, on a composite view of work or a 
record over a period of four or five years, and on a judgment or rating 
of work for which the teacher has actually been prepared by training, 
scholarship would probably correlate more closely with superin- 
tendents’ ratings of teaching success than it was found to do in this 
study. The evidence seems to indicate that the average superin- 
tendent regards most of the graduates of the teacher-training insti- 
tutions as average or above-average teachers and that, perhaps be- 
cause of the fact that college graduates constitute a rather select 
group, superintendents at present give very few beginning teachers 
ratings of D in teaching success. They are disinclined to consider as 
a failure any teacher whom they select, and they assume some re- 
sponsibility for teacher-training in their respective school systems. 
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SELECTING PRIMERS FOR NON-ENGLISH- 
SPEAKING CHILDREN 


JOHN J. DONOVAN 
Supervising Principal of Schools, Sharpsburg, Pennsylvania 


INTRODUCTION 


The purpose of the study reported in this article was to determine 
the most suitable preprimers and primers for use in the first-grade 
classes in the public schools of Sharpsburg, Pennsylvania. The need 
for such a study arose from the difficulties experienced by non- 
English-speaking children in learning to read. 

The investigation proceeded as follows: First, a comparative 
study was made of the vocabularies of selected modern primers. 
Second, the active vocabularies of English-speaking and non- 
English-speaking children were tested and compared. Finally, 
selected groups drawn from both classes were tested on critical 
words chosen from the primers in question. A checking group of 
children of foreign parentage in whose homes English was the domi- 
nant tongue was used. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE EXPERIMENT 


Examination of primers.—The following primers and preprimers 
were supplied by the publishers for use in the experiment. 


1. William H. Elson, Lura E. Runkel, and William S. Gray, The Elson Basic 
Readers, Primer. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1930 (revised). 

2. Margaret L. White and Alice Hanthorn, Boys and Girls at School and Boys 
and Girls at Work and Play. Chicago: American Book Co., 1930. 

3. Anna Dorothea Cordts, The New Path to Reading. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1929. 

4. Frank N. Freeman, Graze E. Storm, Eleanor M. Johnson, and W. C. French, 
Child-Story Readers. Chicago: Lyons & Carnahan, 1927. 

5. Bessie Blackstone Coleman, Willis L. Uhl, James Fleming Hosic, The Path- 
way to Reading. Newark, New Jersey: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1925. 

6. F. J. Prout, Emeline Baumeister, and Helen Renner, Thought Test Readers, 
Lincoln, Nebraska: University Publishing Co., 1927 (revised). 
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7. J. W. Searson and G. E. Martin, Studies in Reading. Lincoln, Nebraska: 
University Publishing Co., 1927. 

8. Alberta Walker and Ethel Summy, We Three. The Study Readers, Primer. 
New York: Charles E. Merrill Co., 1929. 


The different words in each book were arranged in alphabetical 
order, and the words which appeared in only one primer were de- 
termined. It was assumed that the words appearing in only one 
primer would furnish the crucial test inasmuch as they offered the 
salient differentiations in primer. vocabularies and were, in addition, 
probably more difficult than the other words. This latter assump- 
tion was checked by reference to the Gates list,’ and it was found that 
these words either did not appear in the Gates list or were in the 
upper reaches of the list. This fact, it was felt, established the rela- 
tive difficulty of the words. The words were then sorted according 
to the primers in which they appeared and were arranged in order 
of difficulty. Only words ranking from 801 to 1,500 in the Gates 
list and words not appearing at all on the list were used in the study. 

Preliminary test of first-grade children—One hundred and fifty 
children in the first grade were given an individual vocabulary test. 
Three teachers administered this test, namely, two cadet teachers 
from the University of Pittsburgh and the writer. A definite proce- 
dure was determined upon. The children were tested (1) by free 
association, (2) by asking them to retell a story heard in school, and 
(3) by having them tell of their experiences outside of school hours. 
As a result of the preliminary test, two distinct groups of children 
were revealed: a large group whose vocabulary reactions were 
adequate and a small group whose poverty of expression was out- 
standing. Further examination disclosed the fact that, except in 
the case of a few dull children of native parentage, the entire defec- 
tive group came from homes in which a foreign tongue (usually 
Italian) was dominant. 

Test of selected groups.—Typical children were chosen from the 
two groups: four from the English-speaking group and seven from 
the non-English-speaking group. Later another group of five was 
chosen made up of children of foreign parentage in whose homes 


t Arthur I. Gates, A Reading Vocabulary for the Primary Grades. New York: Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1926. 
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English was the chief medium of linguistic communication. All these 
children were tested individually on the selected primer lists. 

Immediate results —Table I gives the percentages of correct re- 
sponses for each group for each primer. 


PRELIMINARY CONCLUSION 


The conclusion from the tabulation was that for the first two 
groups (Americans and English-speaking Italian-Americans) mere 
vocabulary difficulty is not a critical element in the selection of a 
primer. For these groups, then, no further tests were made. Since 

TABLE I 


PERCENTAGE OF CORRECT RESPONSES MADE BY THREE GROUPS OF 
CHILDREN IN A TEST OF DiFFIcuLT Worps APPEARING 
IN PRIMERS 


PERCENTAGE OF CORRECT RESPONSES 


English- 
speaking | Non-English- 


American talian- 


ng 
Children American Children 
Children 


20 
19 
16 


15 

6 
16 
14 


for the foreign group vocabulary difficulty was crucial, the experi- 
ment was carried further. For these children Primers 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, 
and 8 offered either a comparatively large number of difficult words, 
a small percentage of success, or both. Primer 1 furnished a small 
number of difficult words and a percentage of success slightly above 
the median. Two of the words in this particular primer—‘pocket” 
and “‘slow’’—were known by all the group. Four others—‘‘Thanks- 
giving,” “grandfather,” “valentine,” and ‘‘Easter”—though missed 
by 70 per cent of the foreign group, offer no difficulties in teaching. 
Consequently this primer was tentatively selected for use. 
Supplementary test.—Since it was feared that the conclusions 
lacked finality, a supplementary test was given to the non-English- 
speaking children. The words chosen for this test were those ap- 


NUMBER OF 
PRIMER Worps 
= : TESTED 
6 100 100 48 
ess 93 89 41 
04 81 53 
82 83 36 
71 79 33 
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pearing in only one primer which rank 501-800 in the Gates list. 
- The percentage of correct responses is given in Table II. As the re- 
sults of the second test disturbed the classification of primers made 
after the first test,.it was determined to count all the words missed in 
both tests, a weight of one being given to each word missed by each 
child. The primer having the lowest weight would then be the selec- 
tion. The results of the weighting are given in Table III. 


TABLE II 


PERCENTAGE OF CORRECT RESPONSES MADE BY 
Non-ENGLISH-SPEAKING CHILDREN IN SUPPLE- 
MENTARY TEST OF DIFFICULT WorDS APPEARING 
IN PRIMERS 


Number of Words | Percentage of Cor- 
Tested . rect Responses 


TABLE III 


NuMBER OF DiFFICULT WorDS APPEARING IN 
E1cHt Primers WERE MIssEpD By ALL CHILDREN 


FINAL CONCLUSION 


Primers 1 and 6 again appeared as rivals for the choice. A third 
test was given to non-English-speaking pupils on all the words ap- 
pearing only in Primers 1 and 6. The results gave Primer 1 a weight- 
ing of 33 and Primer 6 a weighting of 53. Primer 1 (The Elson Basic 
Readers, Primer), then, seems to offer fewest vocabulary difficulties 
for non-English-speaking children. 


Primer 

Primer Failures 
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THE LENGTH OF SERVICE OF MINNESOTA 
TEACHERS 


A. V. OVERN 
University of North Dakota 


The professional histories of 1,036 teachers who began their teach- 
ing in Minnesota in the school year 1919-20 were examined in the 
records kept by the State Teachers’ Retirement Fund. The sampling 
was random and represented teachers from nearly all counties in 
the state. Twenty-nine men and 658 women began to teach in 
schools which employed from one to five teachers each, most of 
these schools employing only one teacher. Only two teachers began 
teaching in schools which employed as many as seventy-six teachers. 
Of the original group, twenty-seven men and 635 women began 
teaching in one- and two-room rural schools, eight men and 106 
women began in school systems with high-school departments, and 
thirty-seven men and 223 women began teaching in systems main- 
taining four-year state high schools. Sixteen men and 144 women 
taught in consolidated schools that were classified also according to 
one of the previous three categories. For the purposes of this study, 
the schools were classified into four groups: First, the one- and two- 
room rural schools have been designated by the term “ungraded 
schools.’ Second, those schools which have at least four teachers 
in the elementary grades and offer two years or less of high-school 
work have been designated “‘high-school departments.” Third, those 
schools which have at least four teachers in the elementary grades 
and offer four years of accredited high-school work have been desig- 
nated “four-year high schools.” Fourth, consolidated schools were 
duplicated in a separate category. Each consolidated school was 
first classified and included in one of the preceding three groups. 
There seems to have been a reasonable representation of schools of 
all classes in the sample. It was possible, therefore, to compare the 
separations from the school organizations of the various types dur- 
ing the period of nine years studied. 
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THE RAPID SEPARATION OF TEACHERS FROM SERVICE 


The separation of teachers from the school systems was very 
rapid after the first year of service. Of the twenty-seven men who 
had begun to teach in the ungraded schools, ten were left after the 
first year. Of 635 women who had so begun, 358 were left. Less 
than one-fourth of those who had begun to teach in the schools with 
high-school departments remained. About one-half of those who had 
begun to teach in four-year high schools were left in the second year. 
The totals were reduced from seventy-two men and 964 women to 
twenty-six men and 508 women. Sixty women out of 144 and seven 
men out of sixteen were left in the consolidated schools. It appears 
that the number of teachers who remained in service for a second 
year, both men and women, was not any greater in the larger schools 
than in the smaller systems. There seems to have been a general 
separation from schools of all sizes. Some of the teachers were em- 
ployed in the second year in schools which employed a larger num- 
ber of teachers. 

In 1921-22 one woman was promoted to a school district which 
employed from 106 to 110 teachers. Another was found teaching in 
a system which employed from ninety-six to one hundred teachers, 
and the number who taught in districts that employed from eighty- 
six to ninety teachers had increased from two women in the school 
year 1920-21 to one man and three women in 1921-22. Apparently, 
those who stayed in the profession after their second year were being 
promoted to larger schools. The separations in 1921-22 were also 
numerous. The number teaching in the ungraded schools decreased 
approximately one-third. There were no men and only eighteen 
women left in the high-school departments in the school year 1921- 
22 of a total of eight men and 106 women who had begun to teach 
in those departments in 1919-20. The four-year high schools also 
lost a large number. In two years the total number of men had de- 
creased to about one-fourth of the original number and the total 
number of women to about one-third of the original number. The 
depletion in the ranks of those teaching in the consolidated districts 
showed almost the same proportion that was shown for the totals 
of those teaching in all types of schools. 

By the fourth school year, 1922-23, about one-fifth of the men 
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and about one-fourth of the women remained. It should be kept in 
mind also that the re-entrants are included in these totals. A con- 
siderable number who had entered teaching in the school year 1919- 
20 were off the records for one or more years and then re-entered 
teaching in the state. Some of them stayed for only one year and 
others for several years after re-entering. The service that was ren- 
dered by these teachers after their re-entry is included in the totals 
reported. From 1921-22 to 1922-23 the numbers found in the four- 
year high schools were depleted about one-third. In the ungraded 
schools the same number of men was found, while more than one- 
fourth of the women failed to appear in the latter year. About half 
of those who had been teaching in consolidated schools in 1921-22 
ceased to teach in the state in 1922-23. 

By 1923-24 there were left in the state six men and 132 women 
teaching in the ungraded schools, two men and seven women in the 
high-school departments, and four men and thirty-three women in 
the four-year high schools, a total of twelve men and 172 women. 
Four men and fifteen women of this total were in consolidated dis- 
tricts. 

LENGTH OF SERVICE ACCORDING TO SIZE 
OF SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 


Of those teachers who were found in districts maintaining four- 
year high schools, it may be said that there was an apparent tend- 
ency for larger proportions of them to be found in the larger schools 
as the years passed. The larger school systems thus tended to keep 
more than their share of the teachers compared with the smaller 
systems during the whole nine-year period. 

In the school year 1925-26 the totals had dropped to six men and 
103 women, of whom three men and thirteen women were teaching 
ni consolidated districts. Only about one-tenth of the original num- 
ber who were teaching in ungraded schools in 1919-20 were found 
in such schools in 1925-26. There were eight left in the high-school 
departments of a total of 114 who had started in such schools in 
1919-20. Only three men and thirty women remained in the four- 
year high schools of thirty-seven men and 223 women who had 
begun to teach there. These thirty-three individuals were rather 
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evenly distributed among high schools of all sizes from the smallest 
to the largest that appeared in this study. 
In 1926-27 more than 4o per cent of the ungraded-school teachers 


who had been employed in 1925-26 had dropped out. Only five 
women and no men were left in the high-school departments. This 
number is less than 5 per cent of the original number. In all schools 
there were five men and fifty-nine women left of the original 1,036 
teachers who began to teach in 1919—20. 


TABLE I 


Summary BY YEARS OF LOCATION OF REMNANT OF 1,036 TEACHERS WHO BEGAN 
To TEACH IN MINNESOTA IN SCHOOL YEAR 1919-20 ACCORDING TO 
Types OF SCHOOL ORGANIZATIONS IN WuIcH THEY TAUGHT 


«| Four-Year | PER- 
Scaoots| TOTAL DATED cent 
ScHooL YEAR 
27 | 635 | 8 | 37 | 223 | 72 | 964] 16] 144 | 100 
Io | 358] 2 25 | 14] 125] 26] 508 Gor} ‘52 
8 | 250] o 18 oO} 27 1344 6) 451 35 
8 | 186] o be) 71 49 15 | 245 41 292°} 26 
1923-28. 6 | 2 7 41 33 | 221) 272 4} 18 
4| 89] 2 10 31 33 9 | 132 
2) 66) 7 3.) 30 6 | 103 3 13 II 
© 5 3] 51 59 3 9 6 
IB 26] o I 3] 16 3| 4 2 5 4 


In 1927-28, the last year for which the records were available, 
there were no men left in the ungraded schools nor in the high-school 
departments. Only twenty-six women of the 635 who had begun to 
teach in the ungraded schools in 1919-20 were left in these schools 
in the ninth year. One woman remained in a high-school depart- 
ment, and three men and sixteen women were still in four-year high 
schools. Two men and five women were teaching in consolidated 
districts. The total of all teachers in the original sample who were 
found in the state was three men and forty-three women. This total 
represented 4 per cent of the original number who had begun to 
teach in Minnesota nine years before. A summary of the figures 
thus far given is found in Table I. 
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AVERAGE TENURE BY SEX 


From the data presented in Table I it is possible to arrive at 
calculated figures for the average tenure of men and women in 
Minnesota based, of course, on the random sampling of 1,036 teach- 
ers. The calculations were made as follows: The number of men 
reported to be teaching each year in the ungraded schools were 
added together, and the total was divided by the number who began 
to teach in the school year 1919-20. The result gave the average 
number of years taught by those who entered teaching in 1919-20. 
The same was done for both men and women in each type of school 
organization. The calculated averages included also all the years 


TABLE II 


AVERAGE TENURE OF 1,036 TEACHERS WHO BEGAN To TEACH IN MINNESOTA 
IN 1919-20 BASED ON RECORDS OF SCHOOL YEARS 
IQIQ-20 TO 1927-28 


Tota NUMBER OF Total NuMBER OF | AVERAGE NUMBER OF 
YEARS OF SERVICE YEARS OF SERVICE 
OF SCHOOL ORGANIZATION 


Men Women Women 


Ungraded schools 67 1,781 2.80 
High-school departments . . 15 189 ; 1.78 
Four-year high schools... . 83 603 ‘ 2.70 


72 165 2,573 ‘i 2.67 
16 48 330 : 2.29 


of service rendered by those who re-entered teaching in Minnesota 
after having left service in the public schools of the state. The fig- 
ures for average tenure reported in Table II are for all services 

rendered by members of the random group out of a possible total 
_ service of nine years. This explanation is necessary because a few 
teachers remained in service during the ninth year and because 
records showing how much longer these teachers continued in service 
were not available. 


COMPARATIVE TOTALS OF MEN AND WOMEN 


As is shown in Table III, the men who taught in ungraded schools 
in 1919-20 constituted 38 per cent of all the men found in the sample 
of 1,036 teachers. This percentage increased to 47 in 1921-22 and 
to 53 in 1922-23. The latter year represented the peak of the pro- 


Men | Women | 
Consolidated districts. .... 
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portionate advantage of the number of men over the numbers found 
in other types of school organizations. From 1923-24 the percent- 
age of men in ungraded schools decreased until 1925-26; it increased 
slightly in 1926-27 and fell away to zero in 1927-28. The high-school 
departments had only 11 per cent of all the men in the original sample 
in 1919-20. In 1921-22 and 1922-23 no men were found in these 
schools, but these departments made some gain in 1923-24, 1924- 
25, and 1925-26 in their proportion of men teachers. They lost all 
men again in 1926-27 and 1927-28. The four-year high schools had 
about half the total number of men found in the sample for the first 


TABLE III 


PERCENTAGES OF MEN AND WOMEN IN THE SAMPLE OF 1,036 TEACHERS 
Founp 1n Various Types OF SCHOOL ORGANIZATIONS IN 
SCHOOL YEARS IgI9-20 TO 1927-28 


HicH-ScHooi Four-YEAR CoNSOLIDATED 
DEPARTMENTS HicH ScHoots Districts 


Men Women Women 


ON CO 


four years, from 1919-20 to 1922-23, inclusive. Then for two years 
the proportion of men in these schools dropped to 33 per cent. 
Again in 1925-26 the four-year high schools had half of all the men, 
and in 1927-28 all the men were found in these schools. It seems, 
therefore, that no one type of school organization had a monopoly 
of the men but that men continued to be well distributed through- 
out the schools during the nine years. 

Sixty-six per cent of the women who began to teach in 1919-20 
taught in ungraded schools. The proportion increased to 77 per 
cent in 1922-23 and 1923-24. From the peak the proportion de- 
clined to 60 per cent in 1927-28, only slightly smaller than the per- 
centage of women who began to teach in the ungraded schools in 
1919-20. The high-school departments had their largest percent- 
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age of women in the opening year, 1919-20. The proportion of 
women in these departments was only half as great in the following 
year and never reached the original ratio found in 1919-20. In the 
four-year high schools the proportion remained rather uniform, al- 
though it increased somewhat during the last three years. In the 
case of the women, therefore, the proportions who taught in the 
various types of school organizations were still more uniform than 
in the case of the men. The inference seems to be justified that 
about equal numbers of teachers shift from one to the other of any 
two types of school organizations. If the four-year high school is 
considered a higher type of school organization than the high-school 
department and if the latter, in turn, is considered higher than the 
ungraded school, then there is probably justification for saying that 
in the case of women the shifting from higher to lower types of 
organization is as great as the shifting from lower to higher types. 


SHIFTS TO OTHER DISTRICTS 


The writer examined the data in order to separate all those who 
shifted from one district to another or who re-entered teaching in 
the state after having been out of service for one year or longer. 
These data are given in Table IV. More than half the men and 
about one-fourth of the women in the sample who continued to 
teach in the state of Minnesota in 1920-21 shifted to districts other 
than those in which they had taught in 1919-20. In 1921-22, of 
those who, having taught two years in the state, continued to teach 
a third year, about one-third of both the men and the women shifted 
to other districts. Of those remaining in the fourth year, 1922-23, 
about one-third of the men and one-fourth of the women shifted to 
other districts. For the last five years the proportion of all teachers 
remaining from year to year who shifted to other districts ranged 
from 27 per cent to 34 per cent. 

The shifts that were made to other types of districts were ex- 
amined critically. In 1920-21 two men and sixteen women changed 
to higher types of school organizations, as is shown in Table V, and 
one man and fourteen women changed to lower types of organiza- 
tions, while twenty-three men and 478 women remained in the same 
types of school organizations. In the following year a few changed 
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to higher types, and a very few changed to lower types, but a great 
majority remained in the same types of school organizations in 
which they had begun. The same tendency continued throughout 
the nine-year period. Always the number of those who changed to 
higher types of organizations was larger than the number of those 
who changed to lower types. If promotion to a higher type of or- 
ganization indicates a certain type of success and if changing in the 
other direction represents a lack of success, then only a small num- 
ber of the teachers studied may be said to have been successful. 


TABLE IV 


NUMBER OF TEACHERS IN SAMPLING OF 1,036 TEACHERS WHO SHIFTED TO 
OrHeR Districts, NuMBER WHO STAYED IN THE SAME Districts, NUMBER 
Wuo RE-ENTERED TEACHING AFTER LEAVING, AND NuMBER WHO CEASED To 
TEACH 


NUMBER 
LEFT FROM 
PREVIOUS 
YEAR WHO 
SHIFTED TO 
OTHER 
DistTRIcTs 


5 


AL 
FnNONDND 


It may be that those who changed to lower types of organization 
were induced to do so by better salaries or other conditions that 
were more satisfactory. In order to secure a desired promotion, a 
teacher might not always have found it necessary to shift to districts 
of a higher type. It may have been possible to shift to a district 
having more teachers but having an organization of the same type 
as the district in which a person was teaching. Six men and sixty 
women availed themselves of the opportunity to change to districts 
having a larger number of teachers in 1920-21, while two men and 
twenty-three women changed to districts having fewer teachers. 


EFT FROM HO 
PREVIOUS CrEasED To 
Year WHO | py onTERED ToTAL TEACH AT 
STAYED IN TEACHING CLOSE OF ee 
ScHooL YEAR SAME PREVIOUS 
Districts YEAR 
Wom- Wom- Wom- Wom- Wom- 
33 9 | 132 3 | 40 
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About the same proportion but in smailer numbers held for the 
other eight years considered. The number of those who changed to 
schools having more teachers always exceeded the number of those 
who changed to schools having fewer teachers. The movement seems 
to have been from the bottom upward. 


TABLE V 


DISTRIBUTION OF THE REMNANT OF 1,036 TEACHERS WHO BEGAN To TEACH IN 
MINNESOTA IN 1919-20 ACCORDING TO THE SHIFTS THEY MADE To OTHER TYPES 
OF SCHOOL ORGANIZATIONS IN SCHOOL YEARS 1920-21 TO 1927-28 
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* For the purpose of this study, a high-school department is considered a higher type of school organiza- 
tion than an ungraded school, and a four-year high school is considered higher than a high-school om 
ment. 


TYPES OF SCHOOL ORGANIZATIONS TO WHICH 
RE-ENTRANTS RETURNED 


A separate report for those who re-entered teaching in Minnesota 
after having been absent for one or more years showed that the 
great majority of these returned to school organizations of the types 
from which they had been separated in former years. On the other 
hand, a much larger proportion of them returned to larger schools 
than to smaller schools, although the major proportion of the re- 
entrants each year returned to districts which had the same num- 
ber of teachers as those in which they had formerly taught. For ex- 
ample, in 1921-22 about 80 per cent of the teachers who returned 
entered districts having the same number of teachers as those they 
had formerly left. In 1922-23 the proportion was about three- 
fourths. It became six-sevenths in 1927-28, when very few returned. 
In each of the nine years studied the large plurality returned to 
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schools having the same numbers of teachers as those from which 
they had separated when they discontinued teaching in the state. 


SUMMARY 


The data presented may be summarized as follows: 

1. One thousand and thirty-six teachers who began their careers 
in Minnesota in the school year 1919-20 were traced through what- 
ever teaching service they gave to the state for a period of nine 
years. 

2. The teachers chosen represented a random sampling of all 
counties in the state and of all classifications of schools. 

3. The percentage remaining in teaching service each school year, 
including re-entrants, was as follows: 1919-20, 100; 1920-21, 52; 
1921-22, 35; 1922-23, 26; 1923-24, 18; 1924-25, 14; 1925-26, 11; 
1926-27, 6; 1927-28, 4. 

4. Those who remained in teaching in the state tended to move 
into school organizations of higher types. The women shifted as 
much from lower to higher types as from higher to lower types of 
organizations. 

5. The average tenure in all classes of schools for the first nine 
years of service was 2.29 years for men and 2.67 years for women. 
In high-school departments the average tenure was 1.88 years for 
men and 1.78 years for women; in ungraded schools, 2.48 years for 
men and 2.80 years for women; in four-year high schools, 2.24 years 
for men and 2.70 years for women. 

6. Approximately one-fourth to one-third of those who returned 
to teach each year shifted to other districts. 

7. A majority of the re-entrants returned to organizations of the 
same types as those they had left. 

8. A majority of the re-entrants returned to districts having the 
same numbers of teachers as those they had left. 

9. In general, the movement of teachers to other districts seemed 
to carry with it some improvement in the status of the teachers. 


q 
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AUTHORITY OF NORMAL-SCHOOL BOARDS TO 
ESTABLISH TEACHERS’ COLLEGES 


J. FREDERICK WELTZIN 
University of North Dakota 


During the central years of the last century normal schools were 
being established in numbers throughout the middle western states. 
Most of the normal schools were created to furnish teachers for the 
common, or the elementary, schools. The work offered, therefore, 
was usually restricted to two years above high school. This fact de- 
barred such institutions from attaining collegiate level and rank. 
Very naturally these schools have aspired to offer four years of work 
in place of two, to grant degrees instead of diplomas, to become 
teachers’ colleges in place of normal schools. Promoted either by 
necessity or by political expediency, these changes have been real- 
ized in an increasing number of cases. The alterations have been 
effected variously by legislative enactments and by the actions of 
regents or administrative boards vested with the control of the insti- 
tutions. 

There has, of course, been considerable opposition to this develop- 
ment. The opposition has come largely from those who were not 
convinced of the necessity for additional colleges and from those who 
have opposed an increase in the tax burden. Recently in the state of 
South Dakota the authority of the state board of regents to turn 
state normal schools into teachers’ colleges was brought into ques- 
tion before the Supreme Court.’ It was contended that the author- 
ity of the regents, derived from legislative and constitutional grants 
of ‘control’ over these institutions, was not such as to enable them 
to make the change. A lower court sustained this contention, and 
the board appealed. This case is of considerable interest because it 
treats a question which is of moment in a number of states; it is also 
of importance because it brings up the whole question of the extent 
of the powers of the state boards which are charged with the admin- 


t State ex rel. Prchal v. Dailey et al., 234 N.W. 45. 
a4 
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istration of educational institutions. The regents contended that, 
since article xiv of the state constitution definitely stated that “the 
normal schools shall be under the control of a board,” this control 
gave them authority to determine the extent of the curriculum and 
that this power could not be questioned by the court. To this con- 
tention the court replied that the constitutional control gave power 
only to prescribe curriculums not foreign to the purposes of the 
normal schools and that the establishment of a four-year course 
actually created colleges whereas the board had control only over 
normal schools. To exercise control over colleges was beyond the 
authority of the regents and, hence, was illegal. 

The state board of regents also declared that it was not within the 
jurisdiction of the court to control the honest discretion of the board 
when executed in good faith. In this contention the regents appealed 
to a principle which frequently protects administrative boards from 
interference with their sound judgment. However, the court refused 
to be swayed by this argument and pointed out that the rules govern- 
ing discretion apply only within the lines of duly vested discretion 
and cannot be advanced to justify an illegal extension of such power. 

The final contention of the board was that the facts themselves did 
not warrant the issuance of a writ of restraint since a proper inter- 
pretation of the statutes showed that the power to make the changes 
in the schools was therein granted. The decision, then, mainly 
turned on the matter of interpretation. Specifically, the board of 
regents pointed to the acts of 1881," which, in establishing the normal 
schools of the state, gives the purpose of the schools as follows: “A 
normal school ... . shall be established . . . . the exclusive pur- 
pose of which shall be the instruction of persons . . . . in the art of 
teaching and in all the various branches that pertain to a good com- 
mon school education.” “Common schools,” the board contended, 
include high schools, and, therefore, the board was vested with the 
power to provide for the training of high-school teachers. The court 
took the opposite view, holding that “common schools” is synony- 
mous with “elementary schools” and that the alleged power had not 
been vested in the board of regents. 

t Laws of the Territory of Dakota, 1881, chap. 98, sec. 1; chap. 99, sec. 1; chap. 100, 
sec. 1; chap. 101, sec. 1; chap. 102, sec. I. 
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Among several points involved in the case, most of them of minor 
importance, were the statements by the court that the desires of the 
public and the question of the beneficial results of the change were 
matters of policy for determination by the legislature, not by the 
court, and that appropriations by the legislative assembly for the 
maintenance of the teachers’ colleges which the board of regents had 
already established could not be regarded as evidence of the intent 
of the legislature to authorize the establishment of such institutions. 
Since the legislature was soon to convene, the court deferred its 
judgment until July 1, 1931, thus giving the assembly an opportu- 
nity to express itself before the judgment took effect. It is rather 
ironically interesting to learn that the legislature affirmed the con- 
tentions of the board of regents by expressly delegating to them the 
power to raise the rank of the normal schools." 

The legal status and authority of state boards in control of state 
educational institutions generally will now be considered. Thus, the 
position of the South Dakota case may be clearly seen. 

The control of state educational institutions is placed in the hands 
of administrative boards. In some states each institution has a 
separate board of control, but frequently all state educational insti- 
tutions are placed under the management of one board. The ar- 
rangement in the state of North Dakota is unique; there the control 
of all state penal, charitable, and educational institutions, including 
general supervision of all the common schools, is vested in the one 
State Board of Administration.? An analysis of the administrative 
boards having charge of the educational institutions indicates that 
they fall into two general classes. First, there are those boards that 
are created by, and derive their general powers from, state constitu- 
tions. Such are the administrative boards in control of the Okla- 
homa Agricultural and Mechanical College, the University of Michi- 
gan, the University of Colorado, the University of Minnesota, as 

* Laws of South Dakota, 1931, chap. 137, sec. 5611, provides that the purpose of the 


normal schools and teachers’ colleges shall be to train teachers for ‘‘the common schools 
of the state, including high schools.” 


2 1925 Supplement to Compiled Laws of North Dakota, 1913, sec. 283b 1. 
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well as the State Board of Administration of Idaho.* Second, there 
are those boards that are created by, and derive all their powers 
from, legislative enactment. Such are or have been the Indiana State 
Board of Education, the North Dakota boards of control, the Board 
of Regents for Western Kentucky Normal, the Maryland State 
Board of Education, and the Board of Regents of the University of 
Washington.? 

The constitutionally created bodies are naturally the more stable 
and independent. The legislatures or state officers are usually able 
to exercise little or no control over them. The legislature of Minne- 
sota, for example, found itself unable to place certain legislative con- 
trols over the finances of the state university. In the case in which 
this conclusion was reached, the Supreme Court of Minnesota said: 

The Board of Regents, in the management of the University, is constitution- 
ally independent of all other executive authority. All the executive power over 
the University affairs having been put in the regents by the constitution, none 
of it may lawfully be exercised or placed elsewhere by the legislature. 


With respect to the Board of Regents of the University of Michi- 
gan, it has been held: 


By the constitution . . . . the Board of Regents is made the highest form of 
juristic person known to the law, a constitutional corporation of independent 
authority, which, within the scope of its functions, is co-ordinate with, and equal 
to, that of the legislature. That the Board of Regents has independent control 
of the affairs of the University by authority of these constitutional provisions is 
well settled.4 


At another time the Michigan legislature found that it was unable 
to direct the removal of the University homeopathic medical college 


t Trapp v. Cook Construction Co., 24 Okla. 850, 105 Pac. 667; Sterling v. Regents of 
University of Michigan, 110 Mich. 369, 68 N.W. 253, 34 L.R.A. 150; People v. Regents 
of University of Colorado, 24 Colo. 175, 49 Pac. 286; State v. State Board of Education, 33 
Idaho 415, 196 Pac. 201; State ex rel. University of Minnesota v. Chase, 220 N.W. 951. 

2 Silver, Burdett & Co. v. Indiana State Board of Education, 35 Ind. App. 438, 72 
N.E. 829; State v. Crawford, 36 N.D. 385, 162 N.W. 710; Board of Regents for Western 
Kentucky Normal v. Engle, 224 Ky. 184, 5 S.W. (2nd) 1062; Purnell v. State Board of 
Education, 125 Md. 260, 93 Atl. 518; State v. Hewitt Land Co., 74 Wash. 573, 134 Pac. 

3 State ex rel. University of Minnesota v. Chase, 220 N.W. 951. 

4 Board of Regents v. Auditor, 167 Mich. 444, 132 N.W. 1037. 
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to Detroit in order to take advantage of the better clinical facilities 
offered there." 

However, it is to be noted that legislatures may attain a certain 
degree of control over constitutionally created administrative boards 
by attaching conditions to their appropriations.” In some cases, also, 
the constitutional grants allow the legislatures some power to control 
the jurisdiction or authority of the regents. The powers of the Re- 
gents of the University of Colorado, a constitutionally created body, 
have been declared to be franchises and therefore to be subject to 
alteration except in the case of constitutional limitations.’ It has 
also been held that, although the legislature of Oklahoma might not 
divest the Board of Regents of the Oklahoma Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of constitutional powers, it might require addi- 
tional duties.‘ 

While the administrative boards created as constitutional cor- 
porations may be the highest forms of juristic persons known to the 
law, it seems that those boards existing purely by legislative creation 
must be among the lowest. Whereas boards of regents created as 
constitutional corporations are largely independent of legislative 
control, those created by statute are almost totally under legislative 
domination. Thus, in upholding a statute changing the method of 
appointment of members of the Maryland State Board of Education, 
the court said: ‘“This board is of legislative creation, and no ques- 
tion can now be raised in this state as to the powers of the legislature 
to modify, control, or abolish it.’’> In 1904 it was said of two state 
educational boards of Indiana: “These two boards are creatures of 
the statutes, and their duties and powers are wholly prescribed by 
statute .... they may be regarded as agents of the state.’”® That 
these statutory state boards may sometimes have even a less secure 
position than ordinary private corporations, the ownership of whose 
property may not be disturbed without due process of law, is seen in 

« Sterling v. Regents of University of Michigan, 110 Mich. 360, 68 N.W. 253, 34 L.R.A. 
” Board of Regents v. Auditor, 167 Mich. 444, 132 N.W. 1037; State v. State Board of 
Education, 33 Idaho 415, 196 Pac. 201. 

3 People v. Regents of University of Colorado, 24 Colo. 175, 49 Pac. 286. 
4 Trapp v. Cook Construction Co., 24 Okla. 850, 105 Pac. 667. 
5 Purnell v. State Board of Education, 125 Md. 260, 93 Atl. 518. 


6 Silver, Burdett & Co. v. Indiana State Board of Education, 35 Ind. App. 438, 72 
N.E. 829. 
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the case of the Board of Regents of the University of Washington. 
The state legislature was held to be empowered to grant to the state 
board of land commissioners the authority to sell real estate previ- 
ously deeded to the Board of Regents of the University. “That 
body,” it was said by the Supreme Court of Washington in referring 
to the regents, “‘has no powers that are not conferred by statute and 
none that the legislature cannot take away or ignore. The Board of 
Regents is a mere agent to do the will of the legislative body.’’* There 
may, of course, be certain constitutional restrictions on the other- 
wise absolute control of the legislatures even over such adminis- 
trative boards as are created by statute.” 

It will be seen from the cases cited that any attempt to deduce 
general rules as to the power of state boards vested with the ad- 
ministration of state educational institutions is difficult. The boards 
themselves occupy a variety of legal positions. Each case, therefore, 
is likely to stand alone. Especially is this true when a question in- 
volves legislative or quasi-legislative power lying close to the margin 
of the board’s jurisdiction. However, from various judicial expres- 
sions in the past, a number of principles that are fairly well settled 
may be clearly discerned. 

As to the power of such boards to make reasonable rules and regu- 
lations for the management of the institutions committed to their 
care, there is no question. Usually such power is directly vested, 
but, if not, it is impliedly derived from expressly given ‘control.’ 
However, there can be no implication of power outside the scope of 
the authority granted. This principle was well stated by the Su- 
preme Court of Wisconsin in discussing the powers of the Board of 
Regents of the University of Wisconsin, a board created by statute. 

The board is a creature of the law, and hence cannot rise above the law, nor 
be a law unto itself, in matters outside of the scope of the powers granted to it. 
But this does not mean that it can do no act except such as is specifically men- 
tioned in the statute. It would be altogether impracticable to prescribe by statute 
the numerous and varying duties of such a board. Much must necessarily be 
implied from the character and objects of the corporation, the nature of the trust 
imposed, and the general powers granted.4 


t State v. Hewitt Land Co., 74 Wash. 573, 134 Pac. 474. 
2 State v. Crawford, 36 N.D. 385, 162 N.W. 710. 
3 Duncan v. State Board of Education, 74 S.C. 560, 54 S.E. 760; 11 C.J. 993 and cited 
cases. 
4 State v. Regents of University of Wisconsin, 54 Wis. 159, 11 N.W. 472. 
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The question of the constitutionality of the delegation of legis- 
lative power is also involved in the matter of the powers of admin- 
istrative boards. Though in an entirely different field, determination 
of the controversies that have arisen concerning the power of ad- 
ministrative bodies to set up rate schedules, as in the case of railroad 
commissions and commerce commissions, throws some light on the 
question. For example, the United States Supreme Court has pointed 
out that the maxim that a legislature may not delegate legislative 
power has some qualifications in the case of administrative boards as 
such delegations are necessary to insure the proper performance of 
the numerous details. However, the court also said: 

In creating such an administrative agency, the legislature, to prevent its 
being a pure delegation of legislative power, must enjoin upon it a certain course 
of procedure and certain rules of decision in the performance of its function. It 
is a wholesome and necessary principle that such an agency must pursue the 
procedures and rules enjoined and show a substantial compliance therewith to 
give validity to its action." 

Many educational boards of control are vested with broad powers. 
Especially is this so, as has been pointed out, in the case of those 
boards created as constitutional corporations. Within the scope of 
their authority, these boards may exercise extensive discretion, and, 
if exercised in good faith, their decisions cannot be questioned by 
state officers or by the courts.” In defining such administrative dis- 
cretion, Freund states: “When we speak of administrative discre- 
tion, we mean that a determination may be reached, in part at least, 
upon the basis of considerations not entirely susceptible of proof or 
disproof.” He then points out that a law confers discretion when 
such boards are called upon to exercise their powers in accordance 
with such terms as “adequate,” “advisable,” ‘‘appropriate,” ‘“‘bene- 
ficial,” ‘“‘competent,”’ “convenient,” “detrimental,” “expedient,” 
“equitable,” “fair,” “fit,” “necessary,” “practicable,” ‘“‘proper,”’ 
“reasonable,” “reputable,” “‘safe,” “sufficient,” “wholesome,” or the 
opposites of any of these. When, for example, a board of regents 
determines that it is advisable to appoint an additional professor, 
the decision will not and cannot be controverted. Thus, the Regents 
of the University of the State of New York have very broad dis- 


! Wichita Railroad and Light Co. v. Public Utilities Commission, 260 U.S. 48. 


2 Ernst Freund, Administrative Powers over Persons and Property, pp. 71 ff. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1928. 
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cretionary and legislative powers with respect to the incorporation 
of educational institutions.t The Supreme Court of Georgia refused 
in 1917 to interfere with the governing board of the State Normal 
School when it would not allow a certain merchant to offer uniforms 
for sale to students, although this action in other circumstances 
might have amounted to unfair competition.” So, also, state boards 
of education frequently have the power to pass finally on questions 
of fact in controversies referred to them from lesser boards or officials. 
Thus, the Texas Court of Civil Appeals refused to consider a de- 
cision made by the state board of education that a certain principal 
had a valid contract and that there was no cause for his dismissal. 

If administrative boards refuse to perform duties imposed by law, 
the courts, by means of writs of mandamus, will compel them to act. 
When a student was unlawfully excluded from the University of 
Minnesota, the regents were compelled by a writ of mandamus to 
allow his re-entry.4 The courts will also interfere with the actions of 
these boards when their acts are subversive of the purposes for which 
they were created.5 At this point the question usually becomes one 
of statutory construction, as in the South Dakota case described at 
the opening of this discussion.° 

One or two specific instances, fairly analogous to the South 
Dakota case, in which the powers of educational administrative 
boards were brought into question, will now be considered. 

In a Kansas case’ the question was the diametrical opposite of 
that involved in the South Dakota case. The Kansas legislature 
passed an act with the title “An Act Creating a State School of 
Mines and Metallurgy at Weir, Kansas .. . . and Making Appro- 
priations Therefor.” However, the act failed to give the board of 
regents, in so many words, the power to establish the school. The 
board contended that it was not authorized to create the institution 

Pi People v. Regents of University of State of New York, 199 App. Div. 55, 192 N.Y.S. 
106. 

2 Davison-Nicholson Co. v. Pound, 147 Ga. 447, 94 S.E. 560. 

3 Brazoria Independent School District v. Weems, 295 S.W. 268. 

4 Gleason v. University of Minnesota, 104 Minn. 359, 116 N.W. 650. 

511 C.J. 993 and cases cited. 

6 See also Board of Regents for Western Kentucky Normal v. Engle, 224 Ky. 184, 
5 S.W. (2nd) 1062. 

7 Young v. Regents of the University of Kansas, 87 Kan. 239, 124 Pac. 150. 
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but only to take over its management after its establishment. A 
citizen of Weir sued for a writ of mandamus to force the board to 
establish the school. The Supreme Court of Kansas, saying that an 
act should be interpreted in such a manner as to make good the in- 
tent and to uphold, rather than to nullify, the law, declared that it 
was clearly the intention of the legislature that the board should 
create the school, and the court commanded the board to take action. 
It is to be noted that the statute in this case located the school, indi- 
cated its rank, made the necessary appropriation, and put the com- 
plete control of all funds and the execution of all detafls into the hands 
of the board of regents. This case indicates how clear must be the 
legislative intent before there will be implication of extensive power. 

The Regents of the University of Colorado, a constitutional cor- 
poration, attempted to move the medical school of the University 
from Boulder to Denver because of the better clinical advantages to 
be found in the larger city. They were restrained irom effecting this 
change by an action in the Supreme Court of Colorado.’ It was held 
that, although the constitution gave to the regents the control of the 
University, their supervision would have to relate to the University 
as located at Boulder. The power to move one department, it was 
held, included the power to move all the departments. The constitu- 
tional power to “control and supervise” could not be made to imply 
the power to move the University. 

In general, it may be said that, although administrative boards 
have wide power and broad discretion in the management and con- 
trol of the institutions under their care, the power to make drastic 
changes—such as the creation of new schools, the abolition of insti- 
tutions, and the relocation of divisions or departments—must be 
expressly delegated, either by the constitution or by statute, or must 
be extremely clearly implied. It would seem that the power to 
change a two-year, non-degree-granting normal school into a four- 
year, degree-granting college should be classed with this group of 
actions. Consequently, if a board is to have such authority, the 
power must be expressly given.” 

People v. Regents of University of Colorado, 24 Colo. 175, 49 Pac. 286. 


2 Such is the case in North Dakota, where the power to change normal schools into 
teachers’ colleges is clearly given the State Board of Administration in Laws of North 
Dakota, 1921, chap. 109, sec. 1. 


POETRY APPRECIATION AS AN ACTIVITY 


CECILE B. HALL 
Demonstration School, State Teachers College, San Jose, California 


Has poetry appreciation a place in an activity program? The 
sixth-grade pupils in the Demonstration School, State Teachers Col- 

- lege, San Jose, California, have answered the question affirmatively. 
They have found that there is much one can do to express one’s ap- 
preciation of poetry. The thoughts and feelings aroused by a poem 
may be expressed by writing a few lines of original poetry, by ar- 
ranging for the presentation of the poem by a verse-speaking choir, by 
dramatizing, by illustrating the theme or outstanding lines with pencil 
or crayons, by composing an original melody for the poem, or by mak- 
ing a miniature representation of the theme on a cardboard stage. 


WRITING POETRY 


Children have all the lovely illusions and fancies from which 
poetry comes; they are ‘‘such stuff as dreams are made on.” If they 
are led to feel the rhythm of poetry and to express themselves in the 
language of poetry, the results go far beyond one’s expectations. 
For example, after the poem “A Book” by Emily Dickinson had 
been presented to a sixth-grade group, the teacher said: “In the 
poem you have just studied, the author has compared a book to a 
frigate, in another the cover of a book is compared to a door 

Which opens into someone’s house 

Where I’ve not been before. 
Would you like to think of a book as a key, a guide, a light, a window, 
or a gate and write a few lines about what you are thinking?” In less 
than five minutes every member of the group had something to con- 
tribute, of which the following are examples. 


A book’s a guide who takes our hand 
And shows the way to fairyland; 

A book’s a friend who loves and lives; 
A book’s a friend who gives and gives; 
A book’s a light which shows the way 
And teaches us by night and day. 
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Books show us the vision splendid 

And tell us of days that time has ended. 
They tell us of ages past and gone; 

They tell us what happened before the dawn. 


For real joy come take this key, 

Then open the book and follow me; 
Through strange countries we shall roam 
Until our mothers call us home. 


A book is like a fleecy cloud 

That tells you stories not aloud; 
But it puts pictures in your mind 
Of things in other countries to find. 


A VERSE-SPEAKING CHOIR 


Children enjoy presenting poems to the group through a verse- 
speaking choir. They need to exercise judgment in selecting the 
voices, in arranging the voices according to pitch, in deciding on the 
parts of a poem that should be spoken by the different voices, and the 
parts that should be given in unison. The whole effect is like a beau- 
tiful anthem, and the beauty and rhythm of the poem are made 


doubly attractive to the children. The poems “Break, Break, Break” 
by Alfred, Lord Tennyson, “‘A Song of Sherwood” by Alfred Noyes, 
“Tartary” by Walter de la Mare, ‘““Abou Ben Adhem and the Angel” 
by Leigh Hunt are among those that the children delight in present- 
ing with a verse-speaking choir. 


DRAMATIZING POEMS 


Many poems, especially narrative poems, lend themselves readily 
to dramatization. Presenting poems through dramatization meets 
fully the tenets of progressive education. If narrative poems are re- 
enacted, re-created, and relived by the children and if the beauty of 
the language is kept intact, the poems become an integral part of the 
children’s lives. It is only as the children re-create the poem that 
‘they are actively building into their previous experiences new con- 
structions of meanings and moods, new interpretations of life 
through the imagination and feelings, and a richer appreciation of 
beauty.and rhythm. The old ballads, narrative poems, and such 
poems as “Tartary” by Walter de la Mare, “Opportunity” by Ed- 
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win Markham, ‘““The Shepherd Dog of the Pyrenees” by Ellen Mur- 
ray, and “Baby Seed Song” by E. Nesbit are easily dramatized. 


SETTING POEMS TO MUSIC 


In correlation with music a favorite poem may be set to music. 
Children enjoy working out a melody for a poem and presenting the 
results to the group in song. At a recent poetry demonstration a 
sixth-grade girl sang “Book Houses” by Anna Fellows Johnston, 
using a melody of her own composition, and a boy set to music some 
Robin Hood ballads. Children derive keen enjoyment from this 
type of creative work, and it enhances their appreciation of the 
rhythm of poetry. 

ILLUSTRATING POEMS 
Before the presentation of a poem, drawing paper and pencils or 
crayons may be distributed. The children may use these tools to 
answer the question: ‘‘What part of the poem made a beautiful pic- 
ture in your mind? Would you like to put this picture on paper for 
the others to enjoy?” In addition to offering an outlet for self-ex- 
pression, the illustrations are illuminating to a teacher in that they 
reveal the child’s conception of different lines in a poem or of its 
theme. For example, one can readily see that the child who illus- 
trates Longfellow’s ‘“The Builders” by showing Lincoln studying by 
the light from the fireplace has a much better conception of the 
meaning of the poem than the child who draws a skyscraper. 


MINIATURE MODELS OF POEMS 


One of the most interesting activities in connection with poetry 
appreciation—and one most fruitful of results—is the presentation 
of a poem through miniature representations. When these little 
illustrations are used to bring out the theme and the beauty of the 
poem and when some forty of them are on display in the classroom, 
the atmosphere is charged with poetry appreciation. The following 
paragraphs give a few of the children’s descriptions of their repre- 
sentations. 


“Book Houses” by Anna Fellows Johnston is the poem I have illustrated. 
The base is green cardboard about eight inches square. At the right is a silver 
book on which the title of the poem is printed. A pirate made of wire and dressed 
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appropriately is at the side of the book lifting the latch. Toward the front is a 
fairy queen. The line I have illustrated is: ‘“‘A pirate or a fairy queen may lift 
the latch for me.” 


“Tartary” written by Walter de la Mare is one of my favorite poems; so I 
chose to illustrate it. The base of my illustration is about twelve inches in diam- 
eter. Standing on the right is the Lord of Tartary in a robe of royal purple 
trimmed with ermine. His outstretched hand touches the golden throne which 
is made more magnificent by a rug of blue, green, and yellow which leads to it. 
To the left is a trumpeter bearing the name of the poem and the author. On the 
lower right is a forest in whose depths a tiger lurks, and on the lower left is a 
silvery pool in which fishes “flaunt their fins athwart the sun.” 

“The Bugle Song” by Alfred, Lord Tennyson speaks of the splendor falling 
on castle walls; so in the center of my stage I have made a castle of clay and 
painted it in soft colors to illustrate this splendor. A blue lake, its surface ruffled 
as if by the wind and with long shadows across it, is at the left. In the back- 
ground are the snowy summits and the silvery cataracts. Near the entrance to 
the wall of the castle are the buglers. 


Any one of these methods of expressing appreciation of poetry 
will help to make a poem a real part of the child’s experience. For 
his appreciation becomes more than passive receptivity; it becomes 
real self-activity. 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTORY COURSES IN EDU- 
CATION IN TEACHERS’ COLLEGES 


EMMA REINHARDT 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, Charleston, Ilinois 


The purpose of this article is to present information concerning 
the character and the administration of general introductory courses 
in education in four-year teachers’ colleges. In order to secure data 
with reference to general introductory courses in education, the 
writer sent a questionnaire in November, 1930, to the heads of the 
departments of education in eighty teachers’ colleges. Replies were 
received from sixty-three institutions located in twenty-three states. 
A summary of the answers to each question follows. 

1. Is a general introductory course in education offered in your 
school?—Forty-one of the sixty-three teachers’ colleges that an- 
swered the questionnaire offer a general introductory course in edu- 
cation. Three of the colleges that were not offering a general intro- 
ductory course at the time the questionnaire was answered were 
planning to do so the following year. On the other hand, one college 
that formerly offered such a course has dropped it. The head of the 
department stated: 

We tried this sort of thing for a time, but we found that the course as we gave 
it was just a little smattering from all our courses to follow and that it really 


took the edge off later courses. We are not averse to such a course, but as yet 
we know of no texts or materials that are satisfactory. 


2. What is the title of the course?—Table I gives the titles used to 
designate the general introductory course together with their fre- 
quency of occurrence. The title “Introduction to Education,” which 
leads the list, is used in 51.2 per cent of the colleges, and ‘‘Introduc- 
tion to Teaching” is used in 17.1 per cent. Apparently a course that 
bears the title “Introduction to Education” does not differ from one 
that is called “Introduction to Teaching.’ The same textbooks, 
aims, and provisions for observations in the laboratory school are 
found in the majority of schools offering courses by these names. In 
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several cases the title of the course does not give a reliable clue to 
its content. One of the courses entitled “Introduction to Education” 
deals with subject matter ordinarily taught in a course in classroom 
management, another covers the field of public-school administra- 
tion, while a third deals with principles of secondary education. 

3. Is the course required?—In all the forty-one colleges offering 
the course, the general introductory course in education is required. 
Four colleges, however, excuse certain students from taking it. For 
example, in one college only students in the four-year course take 


TABLE I 
TitLes USED IN Forty-ONE TEACHERS’ COLLEGES To 
DESIGNATE THE GENERAL INTRODUCTORY 
COURSE IN EDUCATION 


Frequency 
Title Per Cent 


Introduction to Education............... 
Introduction to Teaching................ 
Introduction to the Study of Education. . . 
Introduction to Classroom Teaching...... 
Observation and Methods Course......... 
Introductory Principles of Education...... 
Principles of Education.................. 


NS 
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the general introductory course in education, while in another col- 
lege only students in the two-year course take this subject. 

4. In what year do students regularly take the course?—In thirty- 
six colleges students regularly take the course in the Freshman year; 
in one college, in the Sophomore year; in three colleges, in either the 
Freshman or the Sophomore year; and in one college, in either the 
Junior or the Senior year. 

5. Are students required to take any courses in psychology or educa- 
tion previous to the general introductory course?—Only two colleges 
require courses in psychology previous to the general introductory 
course in education. In a number of the colleges the introductory 
course is taken during the first term of the Freshman year. 

6. If so, list the titles of the courses, and indicate the basic texts used 
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in each.—Two colleges require a course in general psychology, but 
the titles of the basic textbooks were not given. 

7. What is the length of the introductory course?—Table II shows 
the number of weeks, the number of hours a week, and the total 
number of hours the classes in the introductory course in education 
meet. The course varies from six to thirty-six weeks in length. 


TABLE II 


DISTRIBUTION OF FoRTY-ONE GENERAL INTRODUCTORY COURSES IN EDUCATION 
ACCORDING TO NUMBER OF WEEKS, NUMBER OF Hours A WEEK, 
AND ToTaLt NuMBER OF Hours THE CLASSES MEET 


NuMBER OF WEEKS 


18 


Number of hours a week: 
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Twelve weeks and eighteen weeks lead in frequency of mention, 
being mentioned twenty-one times and eleven times, respectively. 
The class meets three hours a week in eighteen of the colleges, and 
four hours a week in fourteen. The total number of hours the class 
meets ranges from 18 to 144, thirty-six hours leading with a mention 
of fifteen, and forty-eight and fifty-four hours tying for second place 
with a mention of seven each. : 

8. State the principal aim (aims) of the course.—It will be noted 
from Table III that the three most frequently mentioned aims of the 
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introductory course in education are (1) to orient students, (2) to 
acquaint students with personal characteristics necessary for teach- 
ing and to aid in the choice of a teaching field, and (3) to give a gen- 
eral survey of the field of education. Most of the colleges mentioned 
only one or two aims, and in many cases the aims stated are so 
general that they give slight idea of the nature of the course. One 


TABLE III 


AIMS OF THE GENERAL INTRODUCTORY COURSE IN EDUCATION 
IN ForTy-ONE TEACHERS’ COLLEGES 


Frequency of 
Aim ention 


22 
To acquaint students with personal characteristics 
necessary for teaching and to aid in choice of a 
To give a general survey of the field of education 12 
To acquaint students with some methods of teach- 


To develop an educational vocabulary......... 5 
To acquaint students with the aims of education. 4 
To teach about the development of our schools.. 4 


To develop a professional attitude............. 2 
To give a knowledge of classroom management 2 
To prepare for other courses..............002 2 
To give a knowledge of a child’s needs and nature 2 
To prepare for practice teaching............... I 


To give a professional background of reading. . . 


of the most specific statements of objectives is the following, which 
was sent by the Southeastern State Teachers College, Durant, 
Oklahoma. 


Education I is an orientation course and is designed to lead the student— 
. To know the advantages and disadvantages in the teaching profession. 
. To learn to appreciate the advantages and to avoid some of the difficulties. 
. To select a field for specialization. 
. To understand what the job of teaching involves. 
. To appreciate the opportunities that a teacher has for service. 
. To know something of the opportunities which a teacher may have other 
than classroom teaching. 

7. To understand the duties which a teacher is called on to perform in addi- 
tion to classroom teaching. 
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8. To understand the extra-curriculum duties which a teacher in various 
fields will be called on to perform. 

9. To understand and appreciate the community activities which are in- 
volved in a teacher’s program of work. 

10. To understand that the personality of a teacher means much in her 
success. 

11. To understand that personality depends on physical fitness, tempera- 
ment, training, and experience. 

12. To understand that personality can be improved. 

13. To understand the steps necessary in making such improvements. 

14. To begin to understand the psychology of childhood. 

15. To begin to recognize individual differences in children. 

16. To begin to observe children in their reactions in the classroom. 

17. To appreciate the difference between the educated and the uneducated 
individual; in other words, to appreciate what the school is attempting to do for 
the child. 

18. To understand something about a curriculum and what it involves. 

19. To understand the place and importance of subject matter in teaching. 

20. To understand the place and importance of activities in teaching. 

21. To understand something about systems of education. 

22. To understand the Oklahoma system of education. 

23. To understand the necessary steps to take in making preparation in the 
field of work which the student has selected. 

24. To understand what the general aims of the required courses in education 
are. 

25. To understand that successful teaching depends largely on subject matter 
and professional preparation. 

26. To understand how to make application for a position. 


9. List the major topics presented in the course.—The major topics 
presented in the general introductory course are summarized in 
Table IV. Most of the colleges seem to follow the textbook rather 
closely, as the topics listed were, in most cases, simply an enumera- 
tion of those treated in the textbook used in the college. Seven of 
the fourteen colleges that did not list the topics presented in the 
course said, “‘See the textbook.” Three colleges sent well-organized 
syllabuses. 

10. Is a basic textbook used in the course?—Thirty-five colleges use 
a basic textbook, five do not, and one college ordinarily uses a basic 
book. 

11. If so, give the author and the title of the textbook.—The textbooks 
used and the number of times each was mentioned are given in the 
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following list. Most of the colleges use only one textbook, but a few 
use two or three. An Introduction to Education by Frasier and Ar- 
mentrout leads with a mention of seventeen, and An Introduction to 
the Study of Education and to Teaching by Cubberley is second with 


a mention of six. 
TABLE IV 
Major Topics PRESENTED IN THE GENERAL INTRODUCTORY 
CouRSE IN EDUCATION IN FortTy-ONE 
TEACHERS’ COLLEGES 
Topic 

History of education, including the development 

of the American school system 
The teacher 
Teaching as an occupation 
The child 
The teaching process 
The learning process 
The curriculum 


How to study 

Individual differences 

Testing results of teaching 

Agencies that educate 

Present needs in education 
Discipline 

Miscellaneous (each mentioned once) 
Not given 


George Willard Frasier and Winfield D. Armentrout, An Introduction to 
Education. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1927 (revised). (Mentioned sev- 
enteen times.) 

Ellwood P. Cubberley, An Introduction to the Study of Education and to 
Teaching. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1925. (Mentioned six times.) 

William C. Bagley and John A. H. Keith, An Introduction to Teaching. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1924. (Mentioned three times.) 

Frank L. Clapp, Wayland J. Chase, and Curtis Merriman, Introduction to 
Education. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1929. (Mentioned three times.) 

Jesse B. Sears, Classroom Organization and Control. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1928 (revised). (Mentioned twice.) 

John C. Almack and Albert R. Lang, The Beginning Teacher. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1928. (Mentioned twice.) 


t Not all the colleges use the revised editions mentioned in this list. 
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Ellwood P. Cubberley, Public Education in the United States. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1919. (Mentioned once.) 

Catherine Giblette and Russell W. Tallman, Syllabus and Workbook for 
Principles of Education. Gunnison, Colorado: Western State College, 19209. 
(Mentioned once.) 

Samuel Chester Parker, Types of Elementary Teaching and Learning. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1923. (Mentioned once.) 

Edward L. Thorndike and Arthur I. Gates, Elementary Principles of Educa- 
tion. New York: Macmillan Co., 1929. (Mentioned once.) 

Emit Duncan Grizzell, Education: Principles and Practices. New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1928. (Mentioned once.) 

Ned Harland Dearborn, An Introduction to Teaching. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co., 1925. (Mentioned once.) 

H. H. Hahn, Projects in Observation and Practice Teaching. Lincoln, Ne- 
braska: University Publishing Co., 1921. (Mentioned once.) 

Henry C. Morrison, The Practice of Teaching in the Secondary School. Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1926. (Mentioned once.) 

Norman Fenton, Self-Direction and Adjustment. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York: World Book Co., 1926. (Mentioned once.) 

Claude C. Crawford, Methods of Study. Los Angeles, California: Claude C. 
Crawford (3551 University Avenue), 1926. (Mentioned once.) 

R. L. Lyman, The Mind at Work. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1924. 
(Mentioned once.) 

William F. Book, Learning How To Study and Work Effectively. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1926. (Mentioned once.) 


12. Is collateral reading required?—Thirty-six colleges require col- 
lateral reading, four do not, and one did not answer the question. 

13. If so, how many pages are required?—Sixteen colleges did not 
answer the question, and seven stated that the number varies. One 
hundred pages were mentioned by four colleges; 150, 500, 650, goo, 
and 1,500 pages were each mentioned once; and 1,000 and 1,200 were 
each mentioned twice. 

14. What type of lesson predominates in the course?—Several col- 
leges mentioned more than one type of lesson. The discussion lesson 
was mentioned thirty-four times; the lecture lesson, nine times; re- 
ports by individual students, seven times; problems, and observa- 
tion and discussion were each mentioned twice. Discussions by 
groups of students, socialized recitations, reports by committees of 
students, and projects were each mentioned once. 

15. Is there a laboratory school (model school) in connection with 
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your college?—Thirty-eight of the forty-one colleges have laboratory 
schools. 

16. If so, do students enrolled in the introductory course in education 
observe activities in this school?—In twenty-five of the colleges having 
laboratory schools, students enrolled in the introductory course in 
education observe activities in the laboratory schools. Opinion 
seems to be divided as to the desirability of observation in connec- 
tion with the course. Several who answered the questionnaire stated 
emphatically that they think that observation should not be in- 
cluded in the general introductory course, while others stated that 
they consider observation an important feature of the course. 

17. If so, what plan is used for conducting observations?—Some of 
the colleges use more than one plan for conducting observations. In 
nineteen cases the class observes in one group; in ten cases students 
go for individual observations; in seven cases the class observes in 
several groups; and in one case the critics bring pupils into the edu- 
cation classroom and demonstrate a type lesson. 

18. How many observations are made during the course?—Eight 
colleges have no fixed number of observations, and two did not an- 
swer the question. The number of observations in the other colleges 
ranges from three to thirty-six. Every number from three to ten, 
inclusive, was mentioned once, with the exception of five, six, and 
eight, each of which was mentioned twice; sixteen, eighteen, thirty, 
and thirty-six observations were each mentioned once. 

19. Do the training teachers discuss the observations with the class?— 
In thirteen cases the training teachers discuss the observations with 
the class, in eleven cases they do not, and in one case they occasion- 
ally do. 

20. If there is no laboratory school in connection with your college, 
are observations carried on in near-by public or private schools?p—One 
of the three colleges that does not have a laboratory school carries on 
observations in the public schools. Furthermore, two of the colleges 
that have laboratory schools also make some use of the public schools 
for observations. For example, Mr. Purdom, president of the Harris 
Teachers College, St. Louis, Missouri, stated: ‘The class visits 
many public schools besides our laboratory school. Some of these 
are: a school attended by many foreign-born children; an open-air 
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school; special schools for mental defectives, for the deaf, and for the 
crippled; the Educational Museum; the psychiatric clinic.” 


SUMMARY 


The following information was obtained from a study of general 
introductory courses in education in four-year teachers’ colleges. 

1. Forty-one of the sixty-three teachers’ colleges furnishing data 
for this study offer a general introductory course in education. 

2. The two titles most commonly used to designate the course are 
“Introduction to Education” and “Introduction to Teaching,” men- 
tioned twenty-one and seven times, respectively. Apparently, how- 
ever, differences in titles do not signify differences in the content of 
the course. 

3. The course is required in all the forty-one colleges, and only 
two colleges specify a prerequisite for enrolment in the course. In 
thirty-six of the colleges students regularly take the course in the 
Freshman year. 

4. The course varies from six to thirty-six weeks in length, twelve 
weeks being mentioned twenty-one times and eighteen weeks, eleven 
times. The class meets three hours a week in eighteen of the colleges, 
and four hours a week in fourteen colleges. The total number of 
hours the class meets ranges from 18 to 144, thirty-six hours leading 
with a mention of fifteen, and forty-eight and fifty-four hours tying 
for second place with a mention of seven each. 

5. The aims of the course are, for the most part, stated in very 
general terms. The three aims leading in frequency of mention are 
(x) to orient students, (2) to acquaint students with personal char- 
acteristics necessary for teaching and to aid in choice of a teaching 
field, and (3) to give a general survey of the field of education. 

6. In most of the colleges the major topics presented in the course 
seem to be determined by the basic textbook used in the college. 
The three topics leading in frequency of mention are (1) history of 
education, including the development of the American school sys- 
tem, mentioned twenty times; (2) the teacher, mentioned eighteen 
times; and (3) teaching as an occupation, mentioned sixteen times. 

7. Thirty-five of the colleges use one or more basic textbooks in 
the course. Amn Introduction to Education by Frasier and Armentrout 
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is used in seventeen of the colleges, and An Introduction to the Study 
of Education and to Teaching by Cubberley is used in six colleges. 

8. Thirty-six colleges require collateral reading in connection with 
the course. 

9. The discussion type of lesson predominates, being mentioned 
thirty-four times. 

10. Thirty-eight of the colleges have laboratory schools, and in 
twenty-five of these colleges students enrolled in the introductory 
course in education observe activities in the laboratory schools. The 
number of observations varies from three to thirty-six. The most 
commonly used plan for conducting observations is to have the 
class observe in one group. In thirteen colleges the training teacher 
discusses the observations with the class. One college that does not 
have a laboratory school and two colleges that have laboratory 
schools arrange for some observations in public schools. 


‘ 


Cducational Writings 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


The arithmetic vocabulary in the first six grades.—Several investigators, such 
as Hunt and Brooks, have shown the needlessly chaotic character of the vocabu- 
lary of arithmetic textbooks—how, for example, few terms are generally agreed 
on while a great many terms (amounting to nearly one-half of those considered 
in Hunt’s study [““A Comparison of the Vocabularies of Third-Grade Textbooks 
in Arithmetic and Reading.” Unpublished Master’s thesis, Department of 
Education, University of Chicago, 1926.]) are peculiar to some one book. The 
same investigators have likewise shown that a shocking number of arithmetical 
terms appear only once in a given book. Moreover, when the investigators 
turned to the reading books used by the children, they failed to find that these 
reading books make good the defects of the arithmetics. 

Another group of students—MacLear and Scarf, for example—have shown 
that the general reader of books, magazines, and newspapers requires a still 
larger list of arithmetical terms than the arithmetics afford even when words 
occurring only once are included. It seems, therefore, that the lists compiled 
from textbooks are not excessive if social needs are to be regarded. 

At this juncture a new investigation has been reported.' Its purpose is “‘to 
study the nature and the development of concepts of technical and semi- 
technical terms in the arithmetic of the first six grades’ (p. 3). The timeliness 
of this inquiry is evident. It is already known that the treatment of the concepts 
of arithmetic is haphazard; that the reading books do not make up the defi- 
ciency; and that, from the point of view of social need, the terminology of the 
arithmetics is too small. An opportunity is provided in this monograph to learn 
something of the result of these school conditions. 

The authors gave a group test to fifteen hundred pupils in Grades IV-VI in 
an effort to find out whether the children knew a selected list of one hundred 
words. In general, it appears that the pupils are not so familiar with words 
learned in school as with words learned in part through out-of-school experi- 
ence. Consider, for example, the following words, the meanings of which were 
known to less than half the pupils even in the sixth grade: “addend,” “digit,” 

1G. T. Buswell and Lenore John, The Vocabulary of Arithmetic. Supplementary 
Educational Monographs, No. 38. Chicago: Department of Education, University of 
Chicago, 1931. Pp. xii+146. $1.25. 
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“dividend,” “minuend,” “multiplicand,” “product,” “acre,” “area,” “dimen- 
sions,” “rectangle.” These are “school words” needed in the development of 
this school subject. The pupils must learn the words in school, and it appears 
that they do so very badly. Moreover, the test for “knowing” these words was 
by no means exacting. The pupils were not required to recall but only to recog- 
nize. They were merely called on to select the right statement among four, as 
in the following example. 
A rectangle is: 

( ) 1. A figure that is round like a ball. 

( ) 2. The answer to a division problem, 

( ) 3. A four-sided figure with square corners. 

( ) 4. A three-sided figure. 


In this particular instance, as in some others, more pupils associated the 
stimulus word with one of the wrong responses than associated it with the right 
response. The number of pupils who thought a rectangle was a three-sided 
figure was larger than the number who thought it was a four-sided figure with 
square corners, and this result was found in all three grades. The number of 
pupils in each grade who thought that an acre was “larger than a square mile” 
was greater than the number of pupils who thought it was “smaller than a city 
block.” 

The investigators studied the consistency of the responses of the pupils by 
giving three different group tests of the same list of terms. A fourth test was 
given, but evidently this test proved unsatisfactory for nothing is said about it. 
This part of the report indicates that frequently a pupil will know the meaning 
of a word in one situation and not in another. The authors show the percentage 
of pupils who responded consistently, but they do not indicate whether the re- 
sponses were consistently wrong or consistently right. The reviewer would have 
liked to see a few more pages on this important question. 

In the reviewer’s opinion, the most important part of the report is that which 
is based on the individual testing of forty children from each of the first six 
grades. These pupils were interviewed in an effort to determine their knowledge 
of the meaning of twenty-five words and eight phrases. The detailed data for 
each word are set forth in the report and give the number of answers which were 
accepted, those which were doubtful, and those which were regarded as wrong. 

The range of the familiar words from the first to the sixth grades gives a vivid 
picture of the way children build up their concepts. The definition plays little 
part; as something to be learned verbatim, it has doubtful value. The thing that 
stands out is the growing comprehension of the true meaning of these terms as 
the children grow in experience, although it is true that the percentage of ac- 
ceptable responses does not always rise from one grade to another. In the case 
of the word “count,’’ for example, the number of satisfactory responses is high- 
est in the second grade and is no higher in the sixth than in the first. As a matter 
of fact, however, the percentages are misleading. The upper-grade children 
reached out after fuller meanings—for “superior definitions” as Binet puts it— 
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and, in so doing, they made mistakes. It thus comes about that the responses 
classified as “wrong” are the most illuminating part of the record. 

This report, like many others in the distinguished series of monographs to 
which it belongs, calls attention to the details that are pertinent to the problem 
in hand without swallowing up these details in averages and percentages. Sum- 
mary figures are indeed given, but, as far as reasonable limits permit, the con- 
crete data out of which the general figures arise are also given. These data con- 
tribute powerfully to the richness and suggestiveness of this admirable report. 


B. R. BuckincHAM 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


A handbook on industrial arts for public-school administrators.—New subject 
fields have possibly tended to become the educational “star boarders” of the 
curriculum. Particularly is this true in school systems where aggressive super- 
visors have been the protagonists of the new courses. Small classes, generous 
supply budgets, expensive equipment, liberal allotments of building space—all 
have been reflected in educational costs during a period when corresponding 
provisions for the older subject fields have been more and more tightly re- 
stricted. All this may be wholesome. It may be that the values contributed by 
the new subjects are worth the additional cost. On the other hand, have these 
subjects, by virtue of the appeal of their novelty, demanded and received ad- 
vantage which is not justifiable in view of the returns? The time is imminent 
when every superintendent, if he has not already done so, will have to answer 
questions of this character. The point is that today as never before all fields 
have to be viewed in the light of the services which they purpose to render. In 
viewing the scope of the educational program, the superintendent needs to weigh 
relative values. In fixing educational policies within a given field, he again needs 
to have clearly in mind the values sought within that field. Inadequate con- 
ceptions frequently lead to considerable loss. 

A recent book for school administrators by Frederick Gordon Bonser' is, 
therefore, particularly timely in its approach. ‘Manual training,” the author 
points out, is not what it used to be either in name or in purpose. Known today 
as “industrial arts,” it has come a long way since its introduction into the 
American curriculum in 1870. Emphasis on disciplinary values and manipu- 
lative skill has given way to emphasis on social values—the understanding and 
appreciation of the economic and social problems of the world today. The sub- 
ject also furnishes a basis for much that is thought of as highly cultural or liberal- 
izing. An industrial-arts program needs to be conducted, therefore, so as to se- 
cure these richer values, to which manipulative skills are merely supplementary. 

Professor Bonser has sought to present this newer point of view and to pre- 
sent a handbook that will be of service in its application. He has achieved, in 
doing so, a brevity that will be appreciated by busy administrators. The book 


t Frederick Gordon Bonser, Industrial Arts for Public School Administrators. New i 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1930. Pp. vi+96. 
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comprises four chapters, one of which is introductory, whii2 the other three treat 
the industrial-arts program in elementary school, junior high school; and high 
school, respectively. 

Besides a statement of values to be derived from industrial arts at each of the 
three levels mentioned, the author has given much space to practical problems. 
In the chapter dealing with the elementary school, for instance, the relation of 
industrial arts to other subjects; the size, character, location, and equipment of 
industrial-arts classrooms; the character and the cost of materials needed; suit- 
able time allotments; desirable preparation for teachers; and similar topics are 
discussed in a helpful manner. The relation of industrial arts to other subject 
fields is also discussed. 

The statement that the ambition of every supervisor should be to work her- 
self “out of a job” by developing the independence and efficiency of the teachers 
so that they need no supervision may sound to supervisors somewhat disturbing 
until it is fully comprehended. As a statement of supervisory purpose, however, 
it is admirably conceived by one who has had long and intimate contact with 
the field. 

The treatment given industrial arts in junior and senior high schools is 
similar to the treatment given these arts in elementary schools, the obvious 
purpose being to provide answers for many practical questions which confront 
superintendents and principals. Emphasis is given to industrial arts as a medi- 
um of expression, so that, particularly in the elementary school, it is regarded 
as an integral part of all subjects, to which it lends concreteness and reality. The 
author’s implied suggestion that such a policy would result in reduction of pupil 
failures must be regarded as an expression of opinion only since no objective 
evidence is adduced in its support. 

Professor Bonser’s position is that the whole purpose of industrial arts in the 
elementary school is general education. In the junior high school general pur- 
poses still predominate, with some attention to vocational guidance; and it is 
his opinion that vocational-education purposes often combine with the general 
purpose. Beyond the junior high school the specific study of industries will be- 
come largely vocational, the liberal or general aspects being cared for by related 
work in science, mathematics, economics, social studies, and art. 

It is to be regretted that the author does not consider more definitely the 
exploratory functions of industrial arts in elementary schools and junior high 
schools. He evidently bases his recommendation of vocational treatment in the 
senior high school on the broadening and finding experiences the pupils have had 
in the lower schools. He also quotes Professor Warren’s survey of purposes of 
industrial arts in the junior high schools of Ohio and cites the award of the jury 
of fifty-eight leading educators and teachers in which “exploratory or finding 
values” are given first place. In spite of this fact, however, there is little of direct 
suggestion as to how exploratory values may be realized. A minor error is the 
inclusion of Buffalo in a list of cities which are said to have junior high school 
industrial-arts work that is suggestive. Buffalo does not have junior high schools. 
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Professor Bonser has also called attention to what is believed to be a serious 
criticism of senior high schools in offering general courses. In this institution he 
believes that the aim should be dominantly vocational in the broad sense and 
that there is little justification for giving pupils who have had good courses in 
industrial arts in elementary school and junior high school more work of the 
same kind. This comment is one to which secondary schools may well give seri- 
ous consideration. 

Professor Bonser has performed a genuine service to school administrators. 
Without verbosity he has defined the purposes of an important curriculum field 
which has been in considerable need of re-interpretation. He has proceeded to 
view in perspective from this vantage point the industrial-arts program for the 
elementary-school, junior high school, and senior high school levels. He has 
analyzed current practice and pointed out trends in courses of study, material 
conditions, and the administration of teacher personnel. He has included a good 
list of tests and scales, and he has provided a selected bibliography of readings, 
some of which are as recent as 1930 and none of which is older than 1912. All 
this he has done well in ninety-six pages. School administrators are in need of 
such a handbook for every subject field, and it is to be hoped that future writers 


will follow this author’s example of clarity and brevity. 
WortH McCiure 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


The psychological basis of elementary education.—The title of a recent book, 
The Psychology of the Elementary School, does not adequately describe its con- 
tents. The book includes an exposition of the author’s theory of education espe- 
cially with relation to the nature of the curriculum, somewhat detailed outlines 
of curricular material for the various elementary-school subjects, somewhat de- 
tailed outlines of methods for these subjects, and finally a body of material 
covering the ground designated in the title. 

Strictly speaking, a book with this title should confine itself to a purely de- 
scriptive account of what is known concerning the results of the interplay be- 
tween the elementary-school subjects and the learner’s mind, together with 
what light can be thrown on these processes by a genetic account of their de- 
velopment in racial history. Anyone, however, who attempts to apply such facts 
and principles to teaching and learning finds it necessary to step over into the 
field of methods and, at the same time, finds it necessary to take a stand on a 
large number of theoretical problems. It is a merit of the book under review 
that this necessity has been consciously recognized and that the attempt has 
been made to pave the way for selection of methods by a deliberate considera- 
tion of more theoretical problems. 

The author’s position is that subject matter, properly considered, should be 

t Harry Grove Wheat, The Psychology of the Elementary School. Newark, New Jersey: 
Silver, Burdett & Co., 1931. Pp. viii+-440. $2.00. 
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basic in one’s thinking about the school. “The interests of the child are the 
interests of the society in which he lives. .... The elementary school under- 
takes to lead him to adopt others of society’s interests and ways of thinking 
which have been formulated according to definite plan and system and given the 
name ‘subjects’ ’”’ (p. iv). Accordingly, the child’s present interests are not the 
main concern in determining what to teach and, it would seem to be implied, 
when to teach it. However, the question of when to teach a particular kind of 
subject matter is determined by the developing characteristics of pupils. In 
chapter ii these developing characteristics are portrayed as neatly fitting, as 
though by a pre-established harmony, the traditional organization of American 
public schools as modified by the junior high school plan. This so-called ‘“‘educa- 
tional ladder’’ is, in the reviewer’s opinion, almost certainly misleading and 
gives rise to erroneous views as to what the school should teach during the four 
periods of three years each from the age of six to eighteen. 

It is quite in keeping with the author’s general theory that the activities of 
the school should center about language. Accordingly, we find the first distinct 
treatment of the school subjects in chapter iii to be concerned with the nature 
and importance of language and methods of training in language. This chapter, 
one of the best in a book which contains many good chapters, gives an excellent 
summary of the psychology of language and is full of wise hints as to how the 
subject should be taught. Then follow chapters on arithmetic, reading, and 
handwriting, in which is summarized in an admirable way what is known con- 
cerning the psychology of these subjects together with the author’s views of the 
implications of the psychological facts and principles in the setting-up of cur- 
ricular material and methods. The two following chapters on social science and 
history, because of lack of data, are necessarily much more sketchy, and the 
conclusions are more debatable. 

The final chapter of the book dealing with pupil behavior criticizes the child- 
centered school, emphasizes the importance of the development of attitudes, and 
attempts to set up a definition of character and to show the part that ideals 
play in conduct. Character is held to be generalized conduct rather than habit, 
and it is not to be trained by conduct codes or slogans or artificial emotional 
responses. An ideal does not grow out of empty words but “is a generalization 
from experience; it reflects back upon experience, giving it a new meaning and 
a new emotional content; it projects itself into new experience, giving it color and 
content, and thus determines the influence of the new experience upon the indi- 
vidual, and, as a consequence, his response to it” (p. 433). 


E. H. CAMERON 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Planning the assembly program.—An unmistakable sign of the rich develop- 
ment now taking place in the field of extra-curriculum activities is the number of 
books dealing intensively with a single type of activity that have been published 
during the last two years. Several of these volumes have been concerned with 
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the assembly, which has undergone a remarkable growth since the day of the 
banal, old-fashioned chapel period. The improvements that have been brought 
about are due in large measure to the work of expert auditorium teachers in 
the platoon schools and to the experimentation with various kinds of assembly 
exercises in progressive junior and senior high schools. Full advantage of this 
valuable work has been taken by Harry C. McKown in the preparation of his 
book Assembly and Auditorium Activities.t 

Although it is not so indicated in the Table of Contents, the book consists of 
three parts. The first of these includes three introductory chapters. In chapter i 
the author discusses twelve objectives and seventeen fundamental principles to 
which careful attention should be given by those who intend to have the as- 
sembly “pay an educational profit.’’ Here, for example, is emphasized the de- 
sirability of invoking a more definite and a more vigorous reaction from the 
audience. This objective strikes a new note, and many times in later chapters 
the author makes concrete suggestions as to how it may be achieved. In the 
second chapter, “Organizing for the Assembly Program,” attention is given to 
several important administrative matters, such as the schedule, the assembly 
committee, and scales for rating programs to encourage competition along better 
lines. Chapter iii, “Methods of Presentation,” is devoted to the description of a 
large number of ways of presenting programs. 

The main body of the book consists of the description of different types of 
programs. There are ten of these types, each treated in a separate chapter, 
namely, programs emphasizing music, art, social science, English, foreign 
language, science and mathematics, vocations, health and recreation, extra-cur- 
riculum activities, and special days. Teachers who want help in devising pro- 
grams undoubtedly will appreciate the detailed accounts which are made avail- 
able here. For example, in chapter iv, on “Music,” it is pointed out that there 
are different kinds and sources of music—dance forms, poems set to music, 
music descriptive of various peoples, ceremonial occasions, different composers, 
instruments, and groups of performers, etc. In nearly all cases appropriate 
sample programs are given. Bibliographical references are numerous. At times 
these are listed at the ends of chapters. In other cases they are listed immediate- 
ly below the discussion of a topic, especially when it appears that further spe- 
cific directions may be needed. Many references give information as to the 
sources from which various types of materials may be obtained. 

In the final chapter the author ventures to forecast, in a way both suggestive 
and inspirational, the directions along which progress may be expected to take 
place in the development of the assembly. 

This book can be used in elementary schools as well as in secondary schools. 
Its first three and last chapters are especially applicable to the needs of ad- 
ministrative officers. Principals, teachers, and pupils who have programs to 

t Harry C. McKown, Assembly and Auditorium Activities. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1930. Pp. xii+462. 
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present in assemblies, home rooms, or clubs will find in this book a mine of 
helpful, concrete suggestions. College teachers of courses in extra-curriculum 
activities also will wish to make it known to the members of their classes. 
W. TERRY 


UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 


Business training in the junior high school—During the past three decades 
enrolments in business education have grown more rapidly than enrolments in 
secondary education itself. The problem of accommodating the rapid increase in 
numbers has placed such matters as curriculum materials in a relatively unim- 
portant position, and those who have been responsible for business education 
from the junior high school through the junior college have been hampered by 
inadequate textbooks. The volume! under consideration is a decided exception 
to this statement. 

With the rapid development of the junior high school, the need for new cur- 
ricular materials in this field has become apparent. Several studies have indi- 
cated that the grade placement of stenography or bookkeeping does not serve 
the accepted functions of the junior high school. Materials which give the stu- 
dent a variety of experiences and a general introduction to business practices 
and procedures are particularly desirable. The book under review gives these 
necessary materials to a satisfactory degree. Its use is not limited to pupils 
electing commercial studies but rather affords opportunity for all pupils to 
obtain exploratory and informational experience in the field of business. It is 
not narrowly vocational and approaches the task from the social point of view. 
It also gives pupils who are vocationally interested in commerce a realistic in- 
troduction to techniques—an introduction which may well be enlarged and re- 
fined at later stages in the educational scheme. 

At least one study, that of Counts in The Selective Character of American 
Secondary Education, indicates that pupils leaving school prematurely typically 
come from groups of low income. Background and informational materials of 
the type included in this volume on business training must be secured in school 
if the pupils are to receive the information at all because the economic and social 
environment from which such pupils come would not ordinarily give it to them. 

The book under review, which is a complete revision of an earlier book in the 
field and is the result of classroom experimentation with the materials included, 
is divided into two main divisions, “‘Business Training for Personal Use” and 
“Business Training for Vocation.”” Although in terms of space, personal business 
training receives two-thirds of the attention and vocational business training 
about one-third, the greater emphasis is on business training for personal use. 
The vocational materials are utilized as mediums for business experience rather 
than for precise training in various business vocations. For example, the book 
gives instruction concerning the operation of the cash register. This instruction, 


* Frederick G. Nichols, New Junior Business Training. Chicago: American Book 
Co., 1930. Pp. xii+388. 
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while vocational in a sense, is also a means of giving the pupil a first interest in 
business. As the author states, “the mistake of vocationalizing instruction 
material and methods has not been made” (p. iv). The book is well supplied 
with problems, exercises, and pictorial material. Throughout, it is apparent that 
the major aim of the book is to give the pupil a realistic conception of business 
with its opportunities and its demands on the individual. 

The reviewer is of the opinion that the attention given to personal invest- 
ment might have been increased, although the book probably gives more em- _ 
phasis to this aspect of business than any other book in the field. In the past the 
attention given to this field has been extremely slight, and schools have been 
slow to give in any form much of what might be called “investment education.” 
It is particularly appropriate that some beginnings in this type of training be 
made at the junior high school level since this stage represents the last formal 
educational opportunity for large numbers and the information received by the 
pupils who leave school will be, as it has been in the past, piecemeal, meager, 
and prejudiced if left to out-of-school sources. The obligation of business train- 
ing to train people to safeguard an income is fully as great as the obligation to 
point out ways of earning an income. 

The book is a constructive and successful effort to supply needed curricular 
materials and represents a splendid contribution to business education at the 


junior high school level. 
H. G. SHIELDS 


Stories of aviation for English classes ——Administrators who believe that junior 
high school English classes may profitably include more content and English 
teachers who believe that the functional values of literature are at least of equal 
importance with literary values for pupils of adolescent age will heartily approve 
a volume which portrays the conquest of the air.t The native interests of chil- 
dren in adventure, exploration, daring, and self-sacrifice are met by authentic 
stories of aviation beginning with the dreams and visions of mythology and 
concluding with the realities of the present day. Extracts from Hawthorne, Poe, 
Tennyson, Irving, and others of equal rank indicate the literary merit of the 
book. Well-written selections by Byrd, Chamberlin, Lindbergh, and other avia- 
tors insure contacts with reality. The materials are organized in chronological 
sequence: “The Airman Dreams,” “The Airman Experiments,” “The Airman 
Invents,” “The Airman Becomes a Pathfinder,” “The Airman Soars to Fame,” 
“The Airman Serves.” The sixty-one selections included in the volume are ac- 
companied throughout by sensible and modern teaching helps. Attractive illus- 
trations abound. The volume concludes with a useful glossary, a classified list 
of related “topics,” and abundant references for parallel readings for individual 
pupils. 

R. L. Lyman 


t Pauline A. Humphries and Gertrude Hosey, Romance of the Airman. Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1931. Pp. xviii+566. $1.48. 
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